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1@™ The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HaRPER’s Bazar to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those periodicals, both of which offer 
unrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, January 12, 1878. 








Y~ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains two interesting pictures of the 
War in the East, the conclusion of Miss BRAD- 
DON’s Story, “THOU ART THE MAN,” and an- 
other installment of “SHEPHERDS ALL AND 
MAIDENS Farr.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wil be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





THE NEW YEAR IN POLITICS. 


FYXHE nomination of Mr. Hayes at Cincin- 

nati made Republican success possible 
in 1876, and that nomination was accept- 
ed as the triumph of the reform element 
of the party, which in the Convention had 
supported Mr. Bristow, who was identified 
in the public mind with reform. The let- 
ter of Mr. Hayes boldly asserted a policy 
of reform in the methods of the civil serv- 
ice, a policy opposed to sectionalism, and 
the honest-money policy with which he was 
already associated as a candidate in Ohio. 
His letter and his candidacy were a decla- 
ration of war upon some of the most gener- 
ally accepted abuses in the party, and his 
election necessarily implied a severe con- 
test within the party. The source of the 
contest lay in the fact that upon the three 
important public questions of the time—the 
finances, the civil service, and the Southern 
States—there was a vital and decided dif- 
ference of opinion iv the party. The new 
policy was again trenchantly declared in 
the inaugural address, and the situation 
was further defined in the selection of the 
cabinet. It was a policy which, faithfully, 
promptly, and vigorously pursued, was sure 
to bring out the latent conflict, but it was 
the only policy that promised prosperity for 
the party. It was strictly in accord with 
the spirit of the Cincinnati platform. The 
President’s letter had been accepted as the 
interpretation of that platform, upon which 
he stood, and it was known that he was a 
public man of singular sincerity as distin- 
guished from a politician. If he was to con- 
quer in the inevitable struggle, it would be, 
so to speak, by making his Administration 
and the Republican conviction that support- 
ed it the Church, and by putting his antag- 
onists in the position of Dissenters. Hesi- 
tation and uncertainty, by showing doubt 
of his own position, would encourage the op- 
position to assume the name of the Church, 
and to threaten him with excommunica- 
tion. If this were done, the situation of 
the Administration would become difticult 
and dangerous. 

Unfortunately the course of the Adminis- 
tration has been hesitating, and the conse- 
quence is that the party opposition is or- 
ganized, bold, defiant, while the tone of the 
hostile Republican leaders is contemptuous. 
They mean to compel the President to sub- 
mit to their dictation or to “ Tylerize,” as- 
suming that he can not go on without a 
party, and that he must, in General But- 
LER’s phrase, decide which party he will 
join. There are many ingenious spectators 
who think that they see in the actual situa- 
tion a repetition of that of 1341-42, when 
the Whig party broke with JoHN TYLER, 
Mr. WEBSTER remaining with him as Secre- 
tary of State, while Mr. CLay raised his 
banner in the Senate and rallied the party 
around it. But there is no parallel. Mr. 
TYLER had been a Democrat, and he made 
the break by a veto of the great Whig meas- 
ure of a bank, followed by another veto of 
a fiscal institution which he had himself 
suggested ; and his whole course was mere- 
ly a game for the succession. Mr. Hayes is 
entirely and naturally a Republican; he 
has distinctly pledged himself not to accept 
another nomination, and no one doubts his 
fidelity to his pledge; while his declared 
course is precisely that which he announced 
in his letter of acceptance and in bis inau- 
gural address, and which has been heartily 
approved by several Republican State Con- 
ventions. In the first issue practically 
joined with the Republican opposition, 

however, the Administration was beaten 
with weapons which its own inconsistency 


had furnished. We will speak plainly, be- 





cause we are known to be friendly.. If last 
spring it had suspended the Boston Collect- 
or and the New York Collector and Naval 
Officer on the ground that the Adminis- 
tration proposed, in accordance with the 
letter of acceptance and the inaugural ad- 
dress, to take the Custom-house out of pol- 
itics, and therefore removed officers con- 
spicuous for making the Custom-house and 
the civil service political machines, repla- 
cing them with men known in their com- 
munities as resolved that the service should 
not be so used, even General BUTLER would 
have had a glimmering idea of what civil 
service reform meant. If then the same 
spirit and purpose which would have been 
signally illustrated in this course had been 
equally evident in the treatment of the 
whole subject of appointments—as in some 
instances it certainly was—and the same 
care had characterized the details of 
the Southern policy, accompanied with the 
known convictions of the Administration as 
to financial honesty, it would have aroused 
the enthusiastic support of the vast mass 
of good citizens; it would have represented 
positive, aggressive, patriotic Republican- 
ism, and the doughty knights of patronage 
and debased money and sectionalism would 
have had to fight or acquiesce. 

This immense advantage has been lost, 
and the re-assembling of Congress will find 
the situation unchanged. But it is a situa- 
tion that can not continue. The Adminis- 
tration has doubtless learned that upon the 
subject of appointments it can not hold its 
own ground and satisfy the Senate. It has 
had, perhaps, a hope that the two positions 
could be reconciled. But it is impossible. 
In the effort to accomplish it the Adminis- 
tration has not conciliated its opponents, 
and has repelled its friends. The President 
has undertaken—and it was high time—to 
assert the rightful prerogative of his office 
in regard to appointments, which the Senate 
has usurped. It is a great and necessary 
task, but he has essayed it timidly. The 
Administration must now advance or re- 
treat. By vigorous and consistent action 
it must arouse a hearty and confident sup- 
port, or it must yield. The Southern ques- 
tion is practically settled. Upon the two 
other questions, those of the finances and 
administrative reform, the Republican par- 
ty is divided, and there is no more reason 
that the President should yield to the spoils 
Republicans than to the repudiating Re- 
pubiicans. His candidacy and his election 
implied a contest. What better moment 
than this for accepting it fully? He stands 
upon the Republican platform. He has the 
good wishes of the intelligence of the coun- 
try. His motives are conceded to be purely 
patriotic. If the price of “harmony” be 
the retreat of the President from his de- 
termination that Senators and Representa- 
tives shall not dictate appointments, we 
trust that he will stand firmly and consist- 
ently, with his accustomed tranquillity, upon 
the just constitutional rights of the Exec- 
utive. There can, however, be no middle 
ground. He can not have his way a little 
and sometimes, and then yield, without cov- 
ering his administration with contempt and 
confusion. Doubtless this is as plain to him 
as it is to every body else. It is understood 
that soon after the recess the President will 
send in a message with Mr. EaTon’s report 
as chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and naturally it may be expected that 
the message will state in some detail the 
methods of appointment which will be pur- 
sued, or contain a distinct recommendation 
to Congress of prompt legislation upon the 
subject. As for party disaster and discredit, 
those Republicans who favor partial repu- 
diation under the form of remonetization 
are very much more responsible for Repub- 
lican calamity than those who abide by the 
constant declarations of the party in favor 
of administrative reform. 





THE NEW YORK NOMINATIONS. 


THE question is asked whether the Ad- 
ministration will continue the contest in 
regard to the New York Custom-house. We 
have certainly no authority to speak for it, 
but its action would seem to have been 
concluded by the nature of the debate in 
the Senate. Mr. BAYARD stated the simple 
and obvious constitutional intention in say- 
ing that the President’s right to nominate 
is unquestionable, and that the Senate is to 
advise and consent as to the fitness of the 
nomination, not of the removal. The actual 
power to prevent removal, however, is un- 
doubtedly in the Senate. Yet until the Ten- 


ure-of-oftice Act was passed its practice was - 


conformed to the view stated by Mr. BAYARD. 
That act was intended to check ANDREW 
JOHNSON, who was suspected of dangerous 
designs. It was modified under the admin- 
istration of General GRANT, so that the Pres- 
ident is not now required to give reasons 
for the suspension or removal of an officer: 
and the demand of the Committee of Com- 
merce to know the reasons for the Executive 





action in removing the New York officers 
was not in pursuance of law, and was a 
simple impertinence. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury gave reasons, he acknowledged 
a usurpation of the Senate. If he did not, 
the Senate, by its practice under the GRANT 
administration, was bound to assume that 
the reasons were valid, and to consider only 
the fitness of the persons nominated. 

The President is not informed officially 
of the reasons that control the action of 
the Senate upon nominations, and the law 
provides that when the Senate shall refuse 
to advise and consent to an appointment, 
the President shall nominate another per- 
son as soon as practicable to the same ses- 
sion of the Senate for the office. But the 
action of all important executive sessions 
is always known. Senator HAMLIN deplores 
the leakage, and asserts that he never con- 
verses with newspaper men upon public 
topics, so that he is relieved of suspicion. 
But there are seventy-five other Senators 
who have not exculpated themselves, and 
meanwhile the important proceedings are 
disclosed. 1t is perfectly well known that 
the New York nominations were defeated 
by an urgent and pertinacious statement 
made by Mr. CONKLING to his Republican 
associates that the nominations were a per- 
sonal blow at him, from which he implored 
to be saved by maintaining the power of 
the majority Senator to control the patron- 
age. The allegations of the fitness of the 
incumbents were insincere as coming from 
Mr. CONKLING, who has notoriously disre- 
garded the fitness of incumbents in voting 
to confirm their successors, and he, rallied 
the majority to defend Senatorial patron- 
age. His argument was that to turn out 
Mr. CORNELL would be to deal Mr. Conk- 
LING a deadly blow. But how could the 
turning out of a Custom-house officer be so 
grave an injury to a Senator of the United 
States?’ The answer involves the exposure 
of the whole system which a real reform 
would adjust. 

The Senate having decided to adopt Mr. 
CONKLING’s opinion that the present chief 
incumbents in the New York Custom-house 
are fit officers, and having rejected the nom- 
inations for that reason, and not because of 
the unfitness of their proposed successors, 
the action is conclusive as against any oth- 
er persous whom the President might nomi- 
nate to those offices. If he did not know the 
reason of the rejection he might assume it 
to be some personal objection, and there- 
fore make another nomination. But know- 
ing the facts he can not do this; and as he 
proposes to make no bargains, he can not 
be expected to send in other nominations 
for the places until he has reason to suppose 
that the feeling of the Senate has changed. 
This, at least, seems to us to be the situ- 
ation. Meanwhile we have no doubt that 
whenever a change in any office seems to 
be desirable upon public grounds the Pres- 
ident will propose it, and leave ‘he respon- 
sibility of rejection with the Se,sate, while 
that body will now doubtless h: sten to de- 
clare formally the great principle that no 
officer shall be removed during his term 
except for causes satisfactory to the Sena- 
tor or Senators froin his State. 





PARTY HARMONY. 


SENATOR BLAINE recently said to a re- 
porterin St. Louis that there can be no har- 
mony between the President and the Re- 
publican party so long as he pursues his 
present course. General BUTLER remarked, 
in a speech in Boston, that the present state 
of things can not continue, and the Presi- 
dent must decide to join either the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic party. And the 
newspapers which call Mr. CONKLING’s suc- 
cess in appealing to Senators to stand by 
the right to dictate nominations “a great 
victory,” cry aloud for party “harmony.” 
But the harmonious way is not so plain as 
General BUTLER, who prides himself upon 
being a practical politician with no non- 
sense about him, seems to suppose. If the 
President should abandon all attempt at 
reform of the civil service, it would be an 
immense concession, but what would be the 
prospect of harmony? He would, indeed, 
be in accord with Mr. CONKLING upon the 
financial question, but he would be in ut- 
ter discord with Mr. CONKLING’s friend and 
ally Mr. SHARON, while General BUTLER, 
agreeing with Mr. SHARON, would be op- 
posed both to the President and Mr. Conk- 
LING. Could it, then, be trulf said, in the 
general’s own words, that “the Republican 
party North will be united?’ With Mr. 
CONKLING and General BUTLER hostile upon 
a fundamental question, could there be, in 
any true sense, party union ? 

We have read with care the various prop- 
ositions to promote this desirable harmony, 
and they resolve themselves into three— 
first, that the President shall abandon his 
Southern policy; second, that he shall aban- 
don his financial policy ; third, that he shall 
abandon his reform policy. If he will but 





do this, and, of course, dismiss his cabinet 
as an earnest of his sincerity, “harmony” 
will appear immediately. It is stoutly af- 
firmed that he ought not to persist in his 
own whims against the leaders of his party 
in Congress. But what leaders? The news- 
papers and politicians who insist most loud- 
ly upon harmony also declare that civil] 
service reform is wholly secondary, and that 
the important question is that of the 
finances. To which leaders, then, will they 
have the President yield? Shall he submit 
to Messrs. BUTLER, ALLISON, MATTHEWs, 
Howe, and SHARON, or to Messrs. Conx- 
LING, HAMLIN, and EpMUNDs? The truth 
is that, upon what the friends of party har- 
mony declare to be the most vital question 
before the country, Mr. ConKLING and his 
friend Mr. SHARON do not belong to the 
same party. Let General BUTLER take heed 
of his own advice. Let him decide forth- 
with whether he will join the Republicans 
who favor remonetization or the Republic- 
ans who oppose it. Until he does that he 
has no right to summon the President to 
decide whether he will stay with the reform 
Republicans or go over to the spoils Repub- 
licans. The general thinks that reform is a 
Utopia. Possibly, but not so much a Uto- 
pia as a party which shall be both for and 
against financial honesty. He thinks that 
the President can not ride two horses go- 
ing in opposite directions. What shall be 
thought of a party trying to do the same 
thing? 

Those who are so deeply concerned that 
the President resists peace by not surren- 
dering the right of nomination to the Sen- 
ate, and who are so anxious to harmonize 
the President and Mr. CONKLING upon what 
they call a secondary point, should devote 
a little effort to harmonizing Mr. CONKLING 
with Mr. SHARON, and General BUTLER with 
Mr. BLAINE, upon the great and fundament- 
al question of the national faith. It is not 
enough to say that the President must sur- 
render. It is equally necessary to decide 
to whom he must surrender. Precisely the 
same reasoning which is applied to the Pres- 
ident, that he ought to yield his convictions 
upon reform because some Republican chiefs 
differ, should persuade those chiefs to yield 
their views of the true financial policy. The 
very qualities that the admirers of Messrs. 
CONKLING, BLAINE, and BUTLER profess most 
to admire in them—their pluck and audacity 
and tenacity—they deprecate in the Presi- 
dent. If Mr. CONKLING maintains his posi- 
tion, he is declared by his friends to be a 
great statesman and a heroic leader. If the 
President maintains his, the same authori- 
ties can see only that he is a mule and an 
impracticable theorist. Now the friends of 
the Administration, quite as much as its op- 
ponents, admire courage and tevacity, and 
their criticism of the Administration is that 
its misfortunes have mainly arisen from not 
asserting itself as boldly and firmly as its 
opponents have asserted themselves. But 
as the Presideut’s surrender of reform to the 
Republican majority of the Senate would 
not harmonize in any degree their radical 
and fatal differences upon the finances, the 
President may fairly insist that before in- 
sisting upon his harmonizing with them, 
they show him an example of harmony 
among themselves. 


REPUBLICANISM AND SEMI. 
REPUDIATION. 


THE favorite argument of the remone- 
tizers of silver seems to be the secrecy and 
duplicity of the act by which demonetiza- 
tion was accomplished. At the Chicago 
meeting this was the point most eloquently 
elaborated. Private letters from inquirers 
upon the subject confirm this view. The 
people, it is said, have been defrauded. Sil- 
ver was always a legal tender “coin.” The 
word “coin” included silver as much as 
gold. When the money was lent upon the 
bonds, the holders understood this. They 
knew that silver was coin. Every body 
knew it, and by some hocus-pocus it sud- 
denly ceased to be so. When, where, how, 
nobody very clearly comprehended. But 
recently the surreptitious rascality has been 
unearthed by the virtue that, despairing of 
unlimited paper, and seeking a short and 
easy way to “scale down” debts and punish 
the designing holder of his country’s prom- 
ises, discovered that silver was actually 
cheaper than paper, and simultaneously as- 
certained that the use of silver to defraud 
the bond-holders had been prevented by de- 
monetization. 

There was but one thing todo. The cry 
of criminal secrecy in the repeal of the law 
was instantly raised. Who ever heard of 
it? Who had petitioned for it? Who had 
advocated it? Who wantedit? What was 
the object? Why so secret, surreptitious, 
and silent a change? It was another plot 
of those fell enemies of the country who had 
lent her money in her mortal peril. It was 
a conspiracy of the rich against the poor, 
etc. etc. The facts about demonetization 
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have now been made public, and it is plain 
that it was neither stealthy nor fraudulent. 
Silver was practically out of use. It was 
more valuable than gold. It now appears 
from a letter of James MapIson that in 1806 
silver dollars coined at the Mint were bought 
for export, and for thirty years the dollar 
of the fathers was not coined. Later laws 
sanctioned the practice, and the act of 
1873 confirmed the policy. There was no 
outery and no excitement, simply because 
silver was not practically in use; and if 
to-day silver were as relatively more val- 
uable than gold, the most vociferous op- 
ponents of bond payment in the dollar of 
the fathers would be those who are now 
most clamorous for it. Who supposes that 
if the silver dollar were now worth one hun- 
dred and three cents instead of ninety-two, 
those who two years ago were so zealous 
for unlimited paper would now be so warm 
for silver? 

It is a good sign that the moral aspects 
of the question are so steadily put forward 
by the friends of honest money, and it will be 
a good fortune for the country if mere polit- 
ical necessity compels the Republican party 
to take a positive and aggressive position 
upon the subject. A letter from Indiana in 
the Times states that the Democratic partyin 
the State declares so vehemently for silver 
repudiation that the Republican party will 
be forced to take the opposite ground. In 
New York there are at least two Democratic 
papers which demand silver remonetization. 
These are signs of a party division upon the 
question which are most healthful and en- 
couraging, for in nothing is the demoraliza- 
tion of the Republican party more evident 
than in the willingness of those who con- 
temptuously oppose reform in the civil serv- 
ice to dwell in harmony with those who 
would dishonor the national faith. A Re- 
publican who is proud of his party name 
and history is ashamed to acknowledge that 
the party has no common principles upon 
the two commanding political questions of 
the day. When the question was of the ex- 
tension of slavery, Republicans were united. 
When it was of prosecuting the war, Repub- 
licans agreed. When it was of equal rights 
in reconstruction, Republicansassented. But 
when it is of paying debts honestly and of 
restraining the abuses of patronage, Repub- 
licans do not agree. If Democratic madness 
drives them into agreement upon the right 
side of one vital question, it will be fortu- 
nate for the country. 





BARGAINS. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, of New Hamp- 
shire, a former secretary of the National Re- 
publican Committee, and well known in the 
party—indeed, few political gentlemen not 
of official prominence are better known— 
has published a letter to the Republicans 
of New Hampshire to rally them “to repu- 
diate the HaYEs surrender.” Mr.CHANDLER 
reminds Republicans of their “high princi- 
ples,” “lofty sentiments,” and “noble con- 
victions,” and, according to the report sent 
to all the New York papers, he also states 
that Mr. HaYEs was counted in as Presi- 
dent only by reason of special pledges given 
by Senator SHERMAN and other Ohio emis- 
saries that he would recognize and main- 
tain Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN and PACKARD. 
Mr. CHANDLER states, with droll solemnity, 
that “wisdom and honor” clearly required 
that Mr. Hayes should keep the bargain, 
and adds that if he had done so, the Repub- 
lican party would have remained dominant 
in every Northern State and in several 
Southern States. In other words, a bargain 
to count in a President would have secured 
the supremacy of “high principles,” “lofty 
sentiments,” and “noble convictions.” This 
is good, but better follows. 

With incredible and amusing earnestness 
Mr. CHANDLER proceeds to ask: “ Instead of 
all this, what do we see?” What, indeed! 
We hope that we see Mr. WittiaM E. 
CHANDLER exposing and denouncing the 
conspiracy to cheat the country, of which 
he is aware. Nothing of the kind. In- 
stead of keeping the bargain that Mr. 
SHERMAN and others had made for him, 
Mr. CHANDLER declares that he finds Mr. 
Hayes keeping another bargain that Mr. 
MatrHews and Mr. SHERMAN and others 
had made with somebody else, and of which 
Mr. CHANDLER apparently had no knowl- 
edge. This was infamous. “High princi- 
ples” and “lofty sentiments” and “noble 
convictions” required the keeping of bar- 
gain No.1. But to keep bargain No. 2 was 
to betray virtue itself. Bargain No. 2, how- 
ever, having been faithfully kept, Mr. 
CHANDLER cries: “Silence is a crime; ac- 
quiescence and inaction are political death.” 
Let us see. It is more than a year, of 
course, since bargain No.1 as to the “count- 
ing in” was made. Mr. CHANDLER evi- 
dently knew it. He knew that a President 
was to “be counted in” in pursuance of cer- 
tain pledges made by Senator SHERMAN and 
“other Ohio emissaries,” as the report states. 





This was a political crime of the worst kind. 
What did he do about it at the time? Noth- 
ing. If it had been carried out according 
to his statement of the terms, what would he 
have done about it? It really looks as if he 
would have acquiesced, in consideration of 
establishing securely “high principles” and 
“lofty sentiments.” Silence, then, about bar- 
gain No.1 was not acrime. It is only in re- 
gard to bargain No. 2 that silence is unpar- 
donable. 

Mr. CHANDLER prides himself upon being 
a Republican of Republicans. He is noth- 
ing if not a Republican. -His party is to 
him as his country. Does he know what he 
has done? He is known as one of the most 
active Republican politicians and managers. 
He went to Florida last year in the Repub- 
lican interest. He is familiar with the par- 
ty plans and methods. And now he comes 
forward and says that Mr. Hayes was to be 
“counted in” on the strength of certain 
pledges made to somebody by Senator SHER- 
MAN and others as to what he would do; 
and that having been counted in and inau- 
gurated, and Mr. SHERMAN being in the cab- 
inet, Mr. Hayes and Mr. SHERMAN “ went 
back” on their Republican pledges, and 
kept others subsequently made with Demo- 
crats. Does Mr. CHANDLER think that Mr. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMs’s remark about 
fraud is so fatally damaging to the Repub- 
lican party as this? He talks about the 
party’s “disgracing its record,” and dying 
“a deserved and unhonored death.” But, 
if his statements are correct, so far as lies in 
him he has assassinated both the Republican 
party and the cause. If he were a party to 
bargain No. 1, or if, knowing it, he did not 
protest, he has done all that he could do to 
dishonor and destroy the party that he pro- 
fesses to cherish so warmly. If the Repub- 
licans of New Hampshire acknowledge Mr. 
CHANDLER as a leader, or receive counsel 
from a manager whose hostility to the Ad- 
ministration springs from his belief that it 
has not kept the bargain by which it was 
counted in, they deserve defeat at home and 
contempt abroad. 

In the political confusion one thing is 
clear, and has been clear always, that the 
general course pursued by the President 
since his inauguration—with whatever in- 
consistencies and failures—is the course that 
his declarations and his known views and 


character had prefigured. This story of’ 


pledges and bargains is not new, nor is it 
peculiar to this Administration. What the 
personal friends of Mr. HaYEs may have 
said as to his probable course, from their 
knowledge of his views, is probably not a 
matter of record. We, who had no personal 
acquaintance with him—and we are very 
sure that we speak for a host of Republic- 
ans throughout the country—certainly ex- 
pected from him the general course that he 
has pursued. And whatever those friends 
may have said as to their convictions in re- 
gard to his action, we have seen no respon- 
sible assertion that Mr. HAYEs was a party 
to any pledges, and we doubt if any body 
seriously believes that he was. Mr. CHAN- 
DLER’s allegation, as reported, is only that 
Mr. Hayes pledged himself to protect to 
the full extent of the Federal power life, 
suffrage, and political rights in the South. 
But he did that publicly, not privately. He 
did it in his letter of acceptance, he did it 
in his inaugural address, and he has never 
receded from the pledge. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he, and not Mr. CHANDLER, is charged 
with the responsibility of deciding what is 
the full extent of the Federal power in such 
cases. Meanwhile Mr. CHANDLER’s letter, 
by its simple and innocent and evidently 
sincere expression of ehagrin that bargain 
No. 1 was not kept, and its fervent inter- 
est in “high principles” and “noble convic- 
tions” and “ lofty sentiments,” is a whole for- 
est of “nuts” to the scoffers who sneer that 
Republicans use the finest phrases to cover 
the worst tricks. 

The contest in which Mr. CHANDLER has 
delivered this damaging blow to the Repub- 
lican party should not be misunderstood. 
The South is a feint; the point is patron- 
age. This letter is a plain threat to at- 
tempt the discredit of the President’s title 
if he does not yield to the spoils leaders. 
The decision of the President in regard to 
the troops can not be revoked; but if he 
maintains his position upon the Executive 
right of nomination, an inquiry can be moved 
and carried into the alleged bargains and 
the frauds of the Louisiana Returning Board. 
To establish the frauds, although it could 
not affect the legal title of the President, 
would of course be destructive to the Repub- 
lican party. The letter of Mr. CHANDLER 
has had the good effect of bringing out a 
responsible statement of a story in 
to Senator ConKLING which has been cireu- 
lating ever since the electoral decision, and 
which his friends should take this opportu- 
nity to dispose of. Mr. CoNKLING’s faith- 
ful friend, the New York Sun, has plainly 
intimated that nothing but want of courage 
prevented his voting in the Senate against 


the electoral decision in the Louisiana case, 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal has dis- 
tinctly asserted that there was an under- 
standing or bargain between him and Dem- 
ocrats upon the subject. But now Major 
E. A. BURKE, described as one of the most 
prominent Conservatives in Louisiana, who 
represented the NICHOLLS government in 
Washington during the last winter, com- 
menting upon Mr. CHANDLER’s letter, says, 
plainly: 

“The old combination between Senator Conxitne 

and Democratic Senators, which offered to Louisiana 
and the country a defeat of the electoral count and a 
new election under Conxune, may be revived with a 
view of opening the electoral question, but I think it 
impossible.” 
Sooner or later an authoritative denial of 
this assertion will of course become indis- 
pensable for the friends of Mr. CONKLING. 
Meanwhile Mr. SHERMAN says of Mr. CHAN- 
DLER’s assertions in regard to him, “There 
is no truth whatever in the story.” 





SENATOR MATTHEWS: A 
CORRECTION. 


In a late article upon “Silver and Dis- 
honor’ we stated that Senator STANLEY 
MATTHEWS, in his speech upon the Silver 
Bill, had used the expression, “ We don’t 
care for abroad,” upon which we comment- 
ed severely. Senator MaTrHews has ad- 
dressed us a note denying the fairness of 
our statement of the morality of the silver 
policy, and concluding as follows: 

“You state positively that in advocating that kind 
of public morality I said that ‘we don’t care for 
abroad,’ and refer to it in another part of the article as 
a boasting of dishonor. 

“The language you attribute to me is marked as a 
quotation. 

“* Will you be good enough to inform your readers 
and myself where the original expression, which you 
quote, occurs ? 

“ If you are not able to find it—as you will not be— 
will you be good enough to explain the moral ground 
on which you justify your statement that I used it? 

“A lecturer of others on morality, as you assume 
to be, ought, I should think, to re-enforce his precept 
by his example.” 

Senator MATTHEWS'’s irritation is natural, 
but his sneer is unreasonable. The language 
quoted was from the report of a letter from 
Washington, and as Senators not infrequent- 
ly say in debate what does not appear in 
the official report of their speeches, an editor 
may properly assume the authenticity of a 
remark, not in itself improbable, attributed 
to a speaker by a reporter who is usually 
correct. We have ourselves heard orators 
in Congress indulging in sneers 2ud gibes 
and phrases of which no trace appeared in 
the official reports of the speeches; and it 
certainly did not seem to us improbable that 
a legislator who holds what seems to us, al- 
though, of course, not to Senator MATTHEWS, 
immoral and demoralizing views upon the 
subject in question should despise the opin- 
ion of Europe. We are sorry to have attrib- 
uted to him, although upon what we consid- 
ered to be good authority, an expression that 
he did not use. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. W1iu1am H. VANDERBILT and his eldest 
son, CORNELIUS, who gives promise of the high- 
est order of business capacity and executive 
ability, have, in a very quiet, unostentatious way, 
evinced a liberality that entitles them to the 

ood opinion of all. Last summer the Rev. Dr. 
Gcomn. rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, on 
returning from his vacation determined to make 
an effort to pay off the church debt of $145,000. 
The congregation is a wealthy one, and the re- 
sponses were 60 prompt and liberal that the 
whole amount has been made up. Conspicuous 
among the givers was Mr. WILLIAM H. VANDER- 
BILT, who presented his check for $50,000, and 
his son CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, $25,000. We 
also notice that Mr. WILLIAM i. APPLETON, 
with his proverbial generosity, gave $5000, 

—Mr. RemineTon, of rifle-manufacturing fame, 
whose extensive works at Ilion, New York, are 
known of men, is one of the social ‘‘swells” of 
Egypt, and owns oue of the largest and finest of 

Prank houses in Cairo. Some six or seven 
years ago the Khedive, in order to encourage the 
erection of good houses for the European and 
Europeanized residents, and to attract new ones 
from abroad, offered to give building lots of the 
value of $10,000 and upward to every person 
who would build thereon a house of fixed value, 
rising in proportion to the estimated worth of 
the gift. The bait took, and a new town of sev- 
eral thousands of houses now occupies the site. 
Some of these cost as much as $100,000. Spa- 
cious gardens surround mostofthem. The best 
belong to the bankers. Mr. RemineTon has 
armed the Khedive’s troops, and can, of course, 
afford it. Another large real estate owner at 
Cairo is the Duke of Sutherland, the English 
Club coompying one-half of the large house he 
caused to be built. 

Lord Durrerin’s successor will, it is report- 
ed, be the Duke of Manchester, who made an ex- 
tended American tour a year ago, and has al- 
ways taken a warm interest in the affairs of the 
British dependencies, .y oe of the Co- 
lonial Institute. He is the seventh duke, is 
fifty-four years old, and his eldest son and heir, 
Viscount MANDEVILLE, married last year Miss 
CONSUELO DEL VALLE, of this city, a very beau- 
tifal and accomplished young lady. 

—Mr. Gzorce Darwin, after searching inves- 
tigation, concludes that ‘the widely different 
habits of life of men and women in civilized na- 
tions, especially among the upper classes, tend 
to counterbalance any evil from marriage be- 
tween healthy —— related persons.’ Mr. 





| Danwin’s views are in a measure sustained by 








Dr. Vorni’s inquiry into the commune of Batz, 
Batz is a rocky, secluded, ocean-washed penin- 
sula of the Loire Inférieure, France, containing 
over three thousand people of simple habits, 
who don’t drink, and commit no crime. For 
generations they have intermarried, but no cases 
have occurred of deaf-mutism, albinoism, blind- 
ness, or malformation, and the number of chil- 
dren born is above the average. 

—It is said that Mr. Lamar, one of the most 
scholarly men in the United States Senate, once 
said to a frieud that of all Wa1TTzR’s poems, he 
liked best the antislavery ones. 

—In a recent “personal” it was mentioned 
that the vote cast for Judge Brapy at the re- 
cent election (122,941) was the largest ever cast 
for any one in the city of New York. We had 
forgotten that in 1872 Chief Justice Daxy, of the 
Common Pleas, received 134,542 votes. A cor- 
respondent appropriately remarks, ‘* These large 
votes reflect equal honor on the recipients, and 
are superior to any patent of nobility.” 

—An English correspondent says that General 
SKOBELEFF’s camp is the only Russian camp he 
saw that was clean, in the English sense of the 
word. All the rest are utterly unclean, and 
breeders of disease. His one object in life is to 
be idolized by his men, and he succeeds. He 
appears to bear a charmed life, for his delight is 
to ride gray horses, six of which have been killed 
under him since the war began. Being a rich 
man, SKOBELEFF keeps open table, and all his 
brigadiers and colonels sit down with him twice 
daily, quite unlike Gourkuo, of whom it is said 
that “‘he never dines,” but takes tea occasion- 
ally, writing and working all the rest of the day. 
These two are rivals in fame, but SKoBELEFrF is 
a rich young bachelor of thirty-four, with im- 
mense expectations, and GoURKHO a father of a 
family, of forty-nine, who has nothing but his 

ay. Each is a thorough soldicr, and each per- 
ect in his way. GourkHoO, though a cavalry 
officer all his life, is no mere sabreur, but a 
thoughtful, intellectual man, who impresses you 
at ouce with a sense of mental power. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








A pispatou from San Francisco reports a fight with 
a force of 130 Indians near Janos, Sonora. The Unit- 
ed States troops attacked the savages in camp, but 
were repulsed, with the loss of twenty-seven Mitled 
and a number wounded. The Indians subsequently 
strip the surrounding country of its stock. 

Robert P. Parrott, inventor of the Parrott gun, died 
sa yd at Cold Spring, December 2. 

The Tennessee Senate, December 23, passed a bill to 
compromise the State debt at fifty cents, and a graded 
interest of four, five, and six per cent. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tue Eastern War: The Russians are pressing the 
Turks in Armenia. On December 17 General Koma- 
roff’s forces captured Ardanutch by assault. The Rus- 
sian losses were trifling. Ardanutch is a fortified posi- 
tion thirty-five miles southwest of Ardahan. Erzerum 
is almost invested by the Russian troops, and its bom- 
bardment is idered i inent.—The Servians bave 
thus far been successful. On December 2%, after eight 
hours’ severe fighting, the rag Ak-Palanka, on 
the Dannbe, southeast of Widdin, together with three 
Krupp guns and a large quantity of ammunition and 
provisions. The Turks lost many killed and some 
prisoners. Prince Milan was present the same day 
when the bombardment of Nissa was cammenced.— 
The Porte has issued a proclamation deposing Prince 
Milan.—No important movement has taken place in 
Bulgaria during the week. The Bucharest correspond- 
ent of the London Times, ng of the recent heavy 
storms, says that the cold weather and driving snow 
poses a terrible effect upon a transport train which 

alted near Cotroceni, a suburb of Bucharest. On 
December 23 the wagons and horses were entire! 
buried in snow. Working parties were e extri- 
cating the wagons, Forty horses and twenty-nine men 
had been found dead. he men had sought she!ter in 
the wegens, and were frozen within half a mile of Co- 
trove: From this incident some idea may be formed 
of the effects of the storm in Bulgaria. Thistransport 
train had camped on a level plain, and was buried by the 
driving snow which piled up around the horses and wag- 
ons.—A horrible condition of affairs exists in Plevna. 
When the Turks made their sortie they left thousands 
of sick and wounded in the town. Starving and unat- 
tended, these unfortunates remained in this state 
three days, and hundreds of them died. Over a thou- 
sand have been already buried, and about a hundred 
corpses come from the hospitals daily. Undoubtedly 
many who were not quite dead have been buried. The 
bodies of those killed in the battles lie unburied around 
Plevna. The Turkish prisoners are encamped among 
them, and are almost starving. Plevna is one vast 
charnel-house, surpassing in horror any thing imagi- 
nable.—A Russian official dispatch, dated Bogot, says 
that Turkish prisoners from Plevna are dying of cold, 
and tbat it is impossible to offer them any aid.—The 
military bridges at Braila and Nicopolis, on the Dan- 
ube, have been torn away by the drifting ice.—There 
have been further war demonstrations in Greece, and 
the Cretans are in revolt.—The Czar returned to St. 
Petersburg December 22. Prince Gortchakoff has as- 
sumed the direction of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
General Ignatieff has been gppctated a meimber of the 
Council of the Empire.—The total Russian loss b 
the war up to December 20 was 80,412.—The Turkis 
transport steamer Messina, with 700 troops on board, 
has been captured by the Russians in the Bosporus. 
and taken to Sevastopol.—Russia has ordere 1200 
Krupp field-guns.—The Monitenegrins, December 26, 
defeated a body of Turke in intrenched positions be- 
tween the river Bojana and the town of Dulcigno. The 
Turks lost many prisoners, three flags, and a quantity 
of provisions. 

he French Minister of the Interior, M. De Marcére, 
has ordered the prefects to re-instate all Municipal 
Councils dismissed since May 16.—M. Dufaure, Presi- 
dent of the Council, has ordered proceedings to be be- 
gun in — to electoral offenses, so that offenders 
can not plead delay in instituting the prosecutions. 

Much comment has been caused by a decree, signed 
by President M‘Mahon, cashiering the captain of a 
regiment of the line, stationed at Limoges, who, De- 
cember 18, when orders were received to prepare to 
march to Paris, deciared he would not abet a coup 
d@état. Radical journals say that the troops at Limoges 
were ee with ammunition and two days’ rations, 
and held in readiness to start for Paris. The Moniteur 
declares that the President was ignorant of the plan, 
and had no hand in it whatever. 

An official telegram from Sancti Spiritus, Cuba, re- 

rts the surrender of sixty-eight insurgents in the 

Sentral Department, among them the wife and family 
of Maximo Gomez. 

San Domingo reports to December 9 show thet the 
revolution had not then been suppressed, and that 
murders and other outrages were still being commit- 
ted. One hundred political prisoners had been ban- 
ished without previous warning. 

A new Italian ministry has been formed, as follows: 
President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, M. Depretis; Minister of the Interior, M. Crispi; 
Minister of War, M. Mezzacapo; Minister of Marine. 
M. Brin; Minister of Justice, M. Mancini; Minister of 
| — ae M. Magliano; Minister of Public Works, M, 

ered, 
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OPENING OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
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[Authorized Translation, printed from Early Sheets.) 


The History of @ Grime, 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 
IL—SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLE. 
IV. 

THE WORKMEN'S SOCIETIES ASK US FOR THE ORDER 
TO FIGHT. 


In presence of the fact of the barricade of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine so heroically constructed 
by the Representatives, so sadly neglected by the 
populace, the last illusions, even mine, should 
have been dispersed. Baudin killed, the Faubourg 
cold. Such things spoke aloud, It wasa supreme, 
manifest, absolute demonstration of that fact, the 
inaction of the people, to 
which I could not resign 
mvyself—a deplorable inac- 
tion if they understood, a 
self-treason if they did not 
understand, a fatal neutral- 
ity in every case, a calamity 
of which all the responsi- 
bility, we repeat, recoiled 
not upon the people, but 
upon those who in June, 
1848, after having promised 
them amnesty, had refused 
it, and who had unhinged 
the great soul of the peo- 
ple of Paris by breaking 
faith with them. What 
the Constituent Assembly 
had sown, the Legislative 
Assembly harvested. We, 
innocent of the fault, had 
to to the conse- 
quence, 

The spark which we had 
flash for an instant 
through the crowd—Michel 
de Bourges from the height 
of Bonvalet’s baleony, my- 
self from the Boulevard du 
Temple—this spark seem- 
ed extinguished. Maigne 
firstly, then Brillier, then 
Brucker, later on Chara- 
maule, Madier de Montjau, 
Bastide, and Dulae came to 
report to us what had passed 
at the barricade of St. An- 
toine, the motives which had 
decided the Representatives 


submit 


present not to await the 
hour appointed for the 
rendezvous, and Baudin’s 


death. The report which I 
made myself of what I had 
seen, and which Cassal and 
Alexandre Rey completed 
by adding new  circum- 
stances, enabled us to as- 
certain the situation. The 
Committee could no lon- 
ger hesitate; I myself re- 
nounced the hopes which I 
had based upon a grand 
manifestation, upon a pow- 
erful reply to the Coup 
@ Etat, upon a sort of pitch- 
ed battle waged by the guar- 
dians of the Republic against 
the banditti of the Elysée. 
The Faubourgs failed us; 
we possessed the lever, 
Right, but the mass to be 
raised, the People, we did 
not There was 
nothing more to hope for, as 
those two great orators, 
Michel de Bourges and Jules 
Favre, with their keen po- 
litical perception, had de- 
clared from the first, save a 
slow long struggle, avoiding 
decisive engagements, chan- 
ging quarters, keeping Par- 
is on the alert, saying to 
each, It is not at an end; 
leaving time for the Depart- 
ments to prepare their 
resistance, wearying the 
troops out, and in which 
struggle the Parisian peo- 
ple, who do not long smell 
powder with impunity, 
would perhaps ultimately 
take fire. Barricades raised 
every where, barely defend- 
ed, remade immediately, 
concealing themselves and 
multiplying themselves at the same time, such 
Was the strategy indicated by the situation. The 
Committee adopted it, and sent orders in every 
direction to this effect. At that moment we were 
sitting at No. 15 Rue Richelieu, at the house of 
our colleague Grévy, who had been arrested in 
the Tenth Arrondissement on the preceding day, 
and who was at Mazas. His brother had offered 
us his house for our deliberations. The Repre- 
sentatives, our natural emissaries, flocked around 
us, and scattered themselves throughout Paris, 
with our instructions to organize resistance at 
every point. They were the arms, and the Com- 
mittee was the soul. <A certain number of ex- 
Constituents, intrepid men, Garnier-Pages, Marie, 
Martin (de Strasbourg), Senart, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly, Bastide, Lais- 
sac, Landrin, had joined the Representatives on 
the preceding day. They established, therefore, 
in all the districts where it was possible Commit- 


possess, 
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tees of Permanence in connection with us, the 
Central Committee, and composed either of Rep- 
resentatives or of faithful citizens. For our watch- 
word we chose “ Baudin.” 

Toward noon the centre of Paris began to grow 
agitated. 

Our appeal to arms was first seen placarded on 
the Place de la Bourse and the Rue Montmartre. 
(;roups pressed round to read it, and battled with 
the police, who endeavored to tear down the bills. 
Other lithographic placards contained in two par- 
allel columns the decree of deposition drawn up 
by the Right at the Mairie of the Tenth Arron- 
dissement, and the decree of outlawry voted by 
the Left. There were distributed, printed on 
gray paper in large type, the judgment of the High 
Court of Justice declaring Louis Bonaparte at- 
tainted with the crime of High Treason, and sign- 
ed “ Hardouin” (President), “ Delapalme,” “ Mo- 
reau” (of the Seine), “Cauchy,” “ Bataille” 
(Judges). This last name was thus misspelled by 
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mistake; it should read “ Pataille.” 


At that moment people generally believed, and 
we ourselves believed, in this judgment, which, as 
we have seen, was not the genuine judgment. 

At the same time they posted in the populous 
quarters, at the corner of every street, two Proc- 
lamations. The first ran thus: 


“TO THE PEOPLE. 


“ ArticLe III.* The Constitution is confided 
to the keeping and to the patriotism of French 
citizens. Lovis NaPoLEeon is outlawed. 


* A typographical error; it should read “‘ Article 
LXVIIL” On the subject of this placard the Author 
of this book received the following letter. It does 
honor to those who wrote it: 

“Crrizen Victor Hueo,—We know that you have 
made an appeal to arma. We have not been able to 
obtain it. We replace it by these bills which we sign 
with your name. You will not disown us. When 
France is in danger, your name belongs to all; your 
name is a Public Power. 





(Dabat) “Feiix Boxy.” 


“The State of Siege is abolished. 
“ Universal Suffrage is re-established. 
“Long live the Republic ! 
“To Arms! 
“For the United Mountain, 
“The Delegate, Victor Hugo.” 


The second ran thus: 
“INHABITANTS OF PARIS: 


“The National Guards and the People of the 
Departments are marching on Paris to aid you in 
seizing the Trartor, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“ For the Representatives of the People : 
“Victor Hugo, President. 
“ ScHaLcHER, Secretary.’ 


This last placard, printed on little squares of 
paper, was distributed abroad, says a historian 
of the Coup d’ Etat, by thousands of copies. 

For their part, the criminals installed in the 
Government offices replied by threats; the great 


Ma 
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white placards—that is to say, the official bills— 
were largely multiplied. On one could be read: 


“Wer, Prerect or tHE Po.icer, 
“ Decree as follows : 

“ Articie I, All meetings are rigorously pro- 
hibited. They will be immediately dispersed by 
force. 

“ ArticLe II. All seditious shouts, all reading 
in public, all posting of political documents not 
emanating from a regularly instituted authority, 
are equally prohibited. 

“ Articte III. The Agents of the Public Po- 
lice will enforce the execution of the present 
decree. 

“ Given at the Prefecture of Police, December 3, 
1851. De Mavpas, Prefect of Police. 

“Seen and approved. 

“De Morxy, Minister of the Interior.” 


On another could be read: 
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“ Baudin’s brother, assisted by Gindrier and Dutache, carried up the corpse to the fourth floor, where Baudin resided.” 


| 


“Tue Minister or War, 
“ By virtue of the Law on the State of Siege, 
“ Decrees : / 
“Every person taken constructing or defending 
a barricade, or carrying arms, WILL BE SHOT. 
“ General of Division, 
‘ Minister of War, 
“De Sr. ARNavp.” 


We reproduce this Proclamation exactly, even 
to the punctuation. The words “ to-be shot” were 
in capital letters in the placards signed “ De St. 
Arnaud.” 

The Boulevards were thronged with an excited 
crowd. The agitation increasing in the centre 
reached three arrondissements, the 6th, 7th, and 
the 12th. The district of the schools began to 
be disorderly. The students of law and of medi- 
cine cheered De Flotte on the Place du Panthéon. 
Madier de Montjau, ardent and eloquent, went 
through and aroused Relleville. The troops, in- 
creased every moment, took possession of ail the 
strategical points of Paris. 

At one o’clock a young 
man was brought in to us 
by the legal adviser of the 
Workmen’s Societies, the 
ex-Constituent Leblond, at 
whose house the Committee 
had deliberated that morn- 
ing. We were sitting in 
permanence, Carnot, Jules 
Favre, Michel de Bourges, 
and my self, This young 
man, who had an earnest 
mode of speaking and an in- 
telligent countenance, was 
named King. He had been 
sent to us by the Committee 
of the Workmen’s Societies, 
whom he was dele- 
gated. “The Workmen's 
Societies,’ he said to us, 

“place themselves at the 
disposal of the Committee 
of Legal Insurrection ap- 
pointed by the Left. They 
can throw into the struggle 
five or six thousand reso- 
lute men. They will man- 
ufacture powder; as for 
guns, they will be found.” 
The Workmen’s Societies 
requested from us an order 
to fight signed by us. Jules 
Favre took a pen and wrote: 

“The undersigned Rep- 
resentatives authorize Cit- 
izen King and his friends 
to defend with them, and 
with arms in their hands, 
Universal Suffrage, the Re- 
public, the Laws.” ’ 

He dated it, and we all 
four signed it, 

“That is enough,” said 
the delegate to us; “you 
will hear of us.” 

Two hours afterward it 
was reported to us that the 
conflict had begun. They 
were fighting in the Rue 
Aumaire. 


from 


——~ 
Vv 
BAUDIN’S CORPSE. 


Wrrn regard to the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, we had, 
as I said, lost nearly all 
hope, but the men of the 
Coup d’Etat had not lost 
all uneasiness, Since the 
attempts at rising and the 
barricades of the morning 
a rigorous supervision had 
been organized. Any one 
who entered the Faubourg 
ran the risk of being ex- 
amined, followed, and, upon 
the slightest suspicion, ar- 
rested. The supervision 
was nevertheless sometimes 
at fault. About two o'clock 
a short man, with an earn- 
est and attentive air, crossed 
the Faubourg. A sergent de 
ville and a police agent in 
plain clothes . barred his 
passage. “ Whoare you?” 
“You & passenger.” 
“Where are you going?” 
“Over there, close by, to 
Bartholomé’s, the overseer 
of the sugar manufactory.” 
They search him. He him- 
self opened his pocket- 
book; the police agents 
turned out the pockets of his waistcoat and un- 
buttoned his shirt over his reast; finally the ser- 
gent de ville said, gruffiv, “ Yet I seem to have seen 
you here before this morning. Be off!" It was 
the Representative Gindrier. If they had not 
stopped at the pockets of his waisteoat—and if 
they had searched his great-coat they would have 
found his sash there—Gindrier would have been 
shot. 

Not to allow themselves to he arrested, to keep 
their freedom for the combat—such was the 
watch-word of the members of the Left. That is 
why we had our sashes upon us, but not outward- 
ly visible. 

Gindrier had had no food that day; he thought 
he would go home, and returned to the new dis- 
trict of the Havre Railway Station, where he re- 
sided. In the Rue de Calais, which is a lonely 
street running from the Rue Blanche to the Rue 
de Clichy, a fiacre passed him. Gindrier heard 
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his name called out. He turned round, and saw 
two persons in a fiaere, relations of Baudin, and 
a man whom he did not know. One of the re- 
lations of Baudin, Madame L——, said to him, 
“ Baudin is wounded!” She added: “ They have 
taken him to the St. Antoine Hospital. We are 
going to fetch him. Come with us.” Gindrier 
got into the fiacre. 

The stranger, however, was an emissary of the 
Commissary of Police of the Rue Marguerite St. 
Antoine. He had been charged by the Commis- 
sary of Police to go to Baudin’s house, No. 88 Rue 
de Clichy, to inform the family. Having only 
found the women at home, he had confined him- 
self to telling them that Representative Baudin 
was wounded. He offered to accompany them, 
and went with them in the acre. They had ut- 
tered the name of Gindrier before him. This 
might have been imprudent. They spoke to him; 
he declared that he would not betray the Repre- 
sentative, and it was settled that before the Com- 
missary of Police Gindrier should assume to be a 
relation, and be called Baudin. 

The poor women still hoped. Perhaps the 
wound was serious, but Baudin was young, and 
had a good constitution. “They will save him,” 
said they. Gindrier was silent. At the office of 
the Commissary of Police the truth was revealed. 
“How is he?” asked Madame L—— on enter- 
ing. ‘ Why,” said the Commissary, “ he is dead.” 
“What do you mean! Dead?” “ Yes; killed 
on the spot.” 

This was a painful moment. The despair of 
these two women who had been so abruptly struck 
to the heart burst forth in sobs. “ Ah, infamous 
Bonaparte !” cried Madame L——. “He has 
killed Baudin. Well, then, I will kill him, I 
will be the Charlotte Corday of this Marat.” 

Gindrier claimed the body of Baudin. The 
Commissary of Police only consented to restore 
it to the family on exacting a promise that they 
would bury it at once, and without any ostenta- 
tion, and that they would not exhibit it to the 
people. “You understand,” he said, “that the 
sight of a Representative killed and bleeding 
might raise Paris.” The Coup d’Etat made 
corpses, but did not wish that they should be 
utilized. 

On these conditions the Commissary of Police 
gave Gindrier two men and a safe-conduct to 
fetch the body of Baudin from the hospital where 
he had been carr ed. 

Meanwhile Baudin’s brother, a young man of 
four-and-twenty, a medical student, came up. 
This young man has since been arrested and im- 
prisoned. His crime is his brother. Let us con- 
tinue. They proceeded to the Hospital. At the 
sight of the safe-conduct the director ushered 
Gindrier and young Baudin into the parlor. There 
were three pallets there covered with white sheets, 
under which could be traced the motionless forms 
of three human bodies. The one which occupied 
the centre bed was Baudin. On his right lay the 
young soldier killed a minute before him by the 
side of Scheelcher, and on the left an old woman 
who had been struck down by a spent ball in the 
Rue de Cotte, and whom the executioners of the 
Coup d’Ftat had gathered up later on: in the first 
moment one can not find out all one’s riches. 

The three corpses were naked under their wind- 
ing-sheets 

They had left to Bandin alone his shirt and 
his fiannel vest. They had found on him seven 
francs, his gold watch and chain, his Represent- 
ative’s medal, and a gold pencil-case which he 
had used in the Rue de Popincourt, after having 
passed me the other pencil, which I still preserve. 
Gindrier and young Baudin, bare-headed, ap- 
proached the centre bed. They raised the shroud, 
and Baudin’s dead face became visible. He was 
calm, and seemed asleep. No feature appeared 
contracted. <A livid tint began to mottle his 
face. 

They drew up an official report. It is custom- 
ary. It is not sufficient to kill people. An offi- 
cial report must also be drawn up. Young Bau- 
din had to sign it, upon which, on the demand of 


the Commissary of Police, they “made over” to 
him the body of his brother. During these sig- 
natures, Gindrier, in the court-yard of the hospi- 


tal, attempted, if not to console, at least to calm, 
the two despairing women. 

Suddenly a man who had entered the court- 
yard, and who had attentively watched him for 
some moments, came abruptly up to him: 

“ What are you doing there ?” 

“ What is that to you 2” said Gindrier. 

“You have come to fetch Baudin’s body 2” 

‘ 


7e. 
“Ts this your carriage ?” 
“Te.” 


“Get in at once, and pull down the blinds.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ You are the Representative Gindrier. I know 
you. You were this morning on the barricade. 
If any other than myself should see you, you are 
lost.”’ 

Gindrier followed his advice and got into the 
fiacre. While getting in he asked the man, 

“Do you belong to the police ?” 

The man did not answer. A moment after he 
came and said, in a low voice, near the door of 
the fiacre in which Gindrier was inclosed, 

“Yes; I eat the bread, but I do not do the 
work.” 

The two men sent by the Commissary of Police 
took Baudin on his wooden bed and carried him 
to the fiacre. They placed him at the bottom of 
the fiacre, with his face covered, and enveloped 
from head to foot in a shroud. A workman who 
was there lent his cloak, which was thrown over 
the corpse in order not to attract the notice of 
passers-by. Madame L—— took her place by 
the side of the body, Gindrier opposite, young 
Baudin next to Gindrier. A jfiacre followed, in 
which were the other relative of Baudin and a 

medical student named Dutéche. 

They set off. During the journey the head of 
the corpse, shaken by the carriage, rolled from 





shoulder to shoulder; the blood began to flow 
from the wound, and appeared in large red patch- 
es through the white sheet. Gindrier, with his 
arms stretched out and his hand placed on its 
breast, prevented it from falling forward. Ma- 
dame L—— held it up by the side. 

They had told the coachman to drive slowly. 
The journey lasted more than an hour. 

When they reached No. 88 Rue de Clichy the 
bringing out of the body attracted a curious 
crowd before the door. The neighbors flocked 
thither. Baudin’s brother, assisted by Gindrier 
and Dutache, carried up the corpse to the fourth 
floor, where Baudin resided. It was a new house, 
and he had only lived there a few months. 

They carried him into his room, which was in 
order, and just as he had left it on the morning 
of the Second. The bed, on which he had not 
slept the preceding night, had not been disturb- 
ed. A book which he had been reading had 
remained on the table, open at the page where 
he had left off. They unrolled the shroud, and 
Gindrier cut off his shirt and his flannel-vest with 
a pair of scissors. They washed the body. “he 
ball had entered through the corner of the arch 
of the right eye, and had gone out at the back of 
the head. The wound of the eye had not bled. 
A sort of swelling had formed there; the blood 
had flowed copiously through the hole at the back 
of the head. They put clean linen on him, and 
clean sheets on the bed, and laid him down with 
his head on the pillow, and his face uncovered. 
The women were weeping in the next room. 

Gindrier had already rendered the same service 
to the ex-Constituent James Demontry. In 1850 
James Demontry died in exile at Cologne. Gin- 
drier started for Cologne, went to the cemetery, 
and had James Demontry exhumed. He had 
the heart extracted, embalmed it, and enclosed it 
in a silver vase, which he took to Paris. The 
party of the Mountain delegated him, with Chol- 
let and Joigneux, to convey this heart to Dijon, 
Demontry’s native place, and to give him a sol- 
emn funeral. This funeral was prohibited by an 
order of Louis Bonaparte, then President of the 
Republic. The burial of brave and faithful men 
was unpleasing to Louis Bonaparte—not so their 
death. 

When Baudin had been laid out on the bed, 
the women came in, and all this family, seated 
round the corpse, wept. Gindrier, whom other 
duties called elsewhere, went down with Dutéche. 
A crowd had formed before the door. 

A man in a blouse, with his hat on his head, 
mounted on a curbstone, was speechifying and 
glorifying the Coup d’Etat, Universal Suff 
re-established, the ae of the 31st May abolish- 
ed, the “Twenty-five francs” suppressed ; Louis 
Bonaparte has done well, etc.—Gindrier, stand- 
ing on the threshold of the door, raised his voice : 
“ Citizens! above lies Baudin, a Representative 
of the People, killed while defending the People! 
Baudin, the Representative of you all: mark that 
well! You are before his house; he is there 
bleeding on his bed, and here is a man who dares 
in this place to applaud his assassin! Citizens! 
shall I tell you the name of this man? He is 
called the Police! Shame and infamy to trai- 
tors and to cowards! Respect to the corpse of 
him who has died for you !” 

And pushing aside the crowd, Gindrier took the 
man who had been speaking by the collar, and 
knocking his hat on to the ground with the back 
of his hand, he cried, “ Hats off !” 





Vi 
THE DECREES OF THE REPRESENTATIVES WHO 
REMAINED FREE. 


Tue text o” the judgment which was believed 
to have been drawn up by the High Court of Jus- 
tice had been brought to us by the ex-Constituent 
Martin (of Strasbourg), a lawyer at the Court of 
Cassation. At the same time we learned what 
was happening in the Rue Aumaire. The battle 
was beginning, it was important to sustain it, and 
to feed it; it was important ever to place the le- 
gal resistance by the side of the armed resistance. 
The members who had met together on the pre- 
ceding day at the Mairie of the Tenth Arrondisse- 
ment had decreed the deposition of Louis Bona- 
parte; but this decree, drawn up by a meeting 
almost exclusively composed of the unpopular 
members of the majority, might have no effect on 
the masses ; it was necessary that the Left should 
take it up, should adopt it, should imprint upon 
it a more energetic and more revolutionary ac- 
cent, and also take possession of the judgment 
of the High Court, which was believed to be 
genuine, to lend assistance to this judgment, and 
put it into execution. 

In our appeal to arms we had outlawed Louis 
Bonaparte. The decree of deposition taken up 
and countersigned by us added weight to this 
outlawry, and completed the revolutionary act by 
the legal act. 

The Committee of Resistance called together 
the Republican Representatives. 

The apartments of M. Grévy, where we had 
been sitting, being too small, we appointed for 
our meeting-place No. 10 Rue des Moulins, al- 
though warned that the police had already made 
a raid upon this house. But we had no choice; 
in time of Revolution prudence is impossible, and 
it is speedily seen that it is useless. Confidence, 
always confidence ; such is the law of those grand 
actions which at times determine great events. 
The perpetual improvisation of means, of policy, 
of expedients, of resources, nothing step by step, 
every thing on the impulse of the moment, the 
ground never sounded, all risks taken as a whole, 
the good with the bad, every thing chanced on all 
sides at the same time, the hour, the place, the 
opportunity, friends, family, liberty, fortune, life 
—such is the revolutionary conflict. 

Toward three o’clock about sixty Representa- 
tives were meeting at No. 10 Rue des Moulins, in 
the large drawing-room, out of which opened a 





little room where the Committee of Resistance 
was in session. 

It was a gloomy December day, and darkness 
seemed already to have almost set in. The pub- 
lisher Hetzel, who might also be called the poet 
Hetzel, is of a noble mind and of great courage. 
He has, as is known, shown unusual political 
qualities as Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs under Bastide; he came to offer 
himself to us, as the brave and patriotic Hingray 
had already done in the morning. Hetzel knew 
that we needed a printing-office above every 
thing; we had not the faculty of speech, and 
Louis Bonaparte spoke alone. Hetzel had found 
a printer who had said to him: “ Force me, put 
a pistol to my throat, and I will print whatever you 
wish.” It was only a question, therefore, of get- 
ting a few friends together, of seizing this print- 
ing-office by main force, of barricading it, and, if 
necessary, of sustaining a siege, while our Proc- 
lamations and our decrees were being printed. 
Hetzel offered this to us. One incident of his 
arrival at our meeting-place deserves to be noted. 
As he drew near the doorway he saw in the twi- 
light of this dreary December day a man stand- 
ing motionless at a short distance, and who seem- 
ed to be lying in wait. He went up to this man, 
and recognized M. Yon, the former Commissary 
of Police of the Assembly. 

“ What are you doing there ?” said Hetzel, ab- 
ruptly. “Are you there to arrest us? In that 
case, here is what I 2 for you,” and he 
took out two pistols from his pocket. 

M. Yon answered, smiling : 

“T am in truth watching, not against you, but 
for you; I am guarding - 

M. Yon, aware of our meeting at Landrin’s 
house, and fearing that we should be arrested, 
was, of his own accord, acting as police for us. 

Hetzel had already revealed his scheme to 
Representative Labrousse, who was to accompany 
him and give him the moral support of the As- 
sembly in his perilous expedition. A first ren- 
dezvous which had been agreed upon between 
them at the Café Cardinal having failed, La- 
brousse had left with the owner of the café for 
Hetzel a note couched in these terms: 

“Madame Elizabeth awaits M. Hetzel at No. 
10 Rue des Moulins.” 

In accordance with this notice Hetzel had come. 

We accepted Hetzel’s offer, and it was agreed 
that at night-fall Representative Versigny, who 
performed the duties of Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, should take him our decrees, our Procla- 
mation, such items of news as may have reached 
us, and all that we should judge proper to pub- 
lish. It was settled that Hetzel should await 
Versigny on the pavement at the end of the Rue 
ye — which runs alongside the Café Car- 


Meanwhile Jules Favre, Michel (de Bourges), 
and myself had drawn up a final decree, which 
was to combine the deposition voted by the Right 
with the outlawry voted by us. We came back 
into the large room to read it to the assembled 
Representatives, and for them to sign it. 

At this moment the door opened, and Emile de 
Girardin appeared. We had not seen him since 
the previous evening. 
Emile de Girardin, after dispersing from around 
him that mist which envelops every combatant 
in party warfare, and which at a distance changes 
or obscures the appearance of a man, Emile de 
Girardin is an extraordinary thinker, an accurate 
writer, energetic, logical, skillful, hearty ; a jour- 
nalist in whom, as in all great journalists, can be 
seen the statesman. We owe to Emile de Girar- 
din this great work of p the chief Press. 
Emile de Girardin has this great gift, a clear- 
headed stubbornness. Emile de Girardin is a 
public watchman ; his journal is his sentry-box ; 
he waits, he watches, he spies out, he enlightens, 
he lies in wait, he cries “ Who there ?” at 
the slightest alarm, he fires volleys with his pen. 
He is ready for every form of combat, a sentinel 
to-day, a general to-morrow. Like all earnest 
minds, he understands, he sees, he recognizes, he 
handles, so to speak, the great and magnificent 
identity embraced under these three words, “ Rev- 
olution, Progress, Liberty ;” he wishes for the 
Revolution, but above all through ; he 
wishes for Progress, but solely through Liberty. 
One can, and according to our opinion sometimes 
rightly, differ from him as to the road to be tak- 
en, as to the attitude to be assumed, and the po- 
sition to be maintained, but no one can deny his 
courage, which he has proved in every form, nor 
reject his object, which is the moral and physical 
amelioration of the lot of all. Emile de Girardin 
is more Democratic than Republican, more So- 
cialist than Democratic ; on the day when these 
three ideas, Democracy, Republicanism, Socialism 
—that is to say, the principle, the form, and the 
application—are balanced in his mind, the oscilla- 
tions which still exist in him will cease. He has 
already Power, he will have Stability. 

In the course of this sitting, as we shall see, I 
did not always agree with Emile de Girardin. 
All the more reason that I should record here 
how greatly I appreciate the mind formed of 
light and of courage. Emile de Girardin, what- 
ever his failings may be, is one of those men 
who do honor to the Press of to-day ; he unites in 
the highest degree the dexterity of the combatant 
with the serenity of the thinker. 

I went up to him, and I asked him, 

“ Have you any workmen of the Presse still re- 
maining ?” 

He answered me, “ Our presses are under seal, 
and guarded by the gendarmerie mobile, but I have 
five or six willing workmen ; they can produce a 
few placards with the brush.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “ print our decrees and 
our Proclamation.” “TI will print any thing,” 
answered he, “as long as it is not an appeal to 
arms.” 


He added, addressing himself to me, “I know 
your Proclamation. It is a war cry; I can not 
print that.” 





They remonstrated at this. He then declared 
that he, for his part, made Proclamations, but in 
a different sense from ours, That according 
to him Louis Bonaparte should not be combat- 
ed by force of arms but by creating a vacuum. 
By an armed conflict he would be the conqueror, 
by a vacuum he would be conquered. He urged 
us to aid him in isolating the “deposed of the 
Second December.” ‘Let us bring about a vac- 
uum around him!” cried Emile de rirardin ; “ let 
us proclaim a universal strike. Let the merchant 
cease to sell; let the consumer cease from buy- 
ing; let the workman cease from working; let 
the butcher cease from killing; let the baker 
cease from baking; let every thing keep holiday, 
even to the National Printing - Office, so that 
Louis Bonaparte may not find a compositor to 
compose the Moniteur, not a pressman to machine 
it, not a bill-sticker to placard it! Isolation, sol- 
itude, a void space round this man! Let the 
nation withdraw from him. Every power from 
which the nation withdraws falls like a tree from 
which the roots are divided. Louis Bonaparte, 
abandoned by all in his crime, will vanish away. 
By simply folding our arms as we stand around 
him, he will fall. On the other hand, fire on 
him, and you will consolidate him. The army 
is intoxicated; the people are dazed, and do not 
interfere; the middle classes are afraid of the 
President, of the people, of you, of every one! 
No victory is possible. You will go straight be- 
fore you, like brave men; you risk your heads; 
very good; you will carry with you two or three 
thousand daring men, whose blood, mingled with 
yours, already flows. It is heroic, I grant you. 
It is not politic. As for me, I will not print an 
appeal to arms, and I reject the combat. Let us 
organize a universal strike.” 

This point of view was haughty and superb, 
but, unfortunately, I felt it to be unattainable. 
Two aspects of the truth seized Girardin, the 
logical side and the practical side. Here, in my 
opinion, the practical side was wanting. 

Michel de Bourges answered him. Michel de 
Bourges, with his sound logic and quick reason- 
ing, put his finger on what was for us the im- 
mediate question—the crime of Louis Bonaparte, 
the necessity to rise up erect before this crime. 
It was rather a conversation than a debate; but 
Michel de Bourges and Jules Favre, who spoke 
next, raised it to the highest eloquence. Jules 
Favre, worthy to understand the powerful mind 
of Girardin, would willingly have adopted this 
idea, if it had seemed practicable, of the univer- 
sal strike, of the void around the man; he found 
it great, but impossible. A nation does not pull 
up short. Even when struck to the heart, it 
still moves on. Social movement, which is the 
animal life of society, survives all political move- 
ment. Whatever Emile de Girardin might hope, 
there would always be a butcher who would kill, 
a baker who would bake; men must eat! “To 
make universal labor fold its arms is a chimera !” 
said Jules Favre, ‘a dream! The People fight 
for three days, for four days, for a week ; society 
will not wait indefinitely.” As to the situation, 
it was doubtless terrible, it was doubtless tragical, 
and blood flowed; but who had brought about 
this situation? Louis Bonaparte. For ourselves, 
we would accept it, such as it was, and nothing 
more. 

Emile de Girardin, steadfast, logical, absolute 
in his idea, persisted. Some might be shaken. 
Arguments, which were so abundant in this vig- 
orous and inexhaustible mind, crowded upon him. 
As for me, I saw Duty before me like a torch. 

I interrupted him. I cried out, “It is too late 
to deliberate what we are to do. We have not 
got to do it. It is done. The gauntlet of the 
Coup d’ Etat is thrown down, the Left takes it 
up. The matter is as simple as this. The out- 
rage of the Second December is an infamous, 
insolent, unprecedented defiance to Democracy, 
to Civilization, to Liberty, to the People, to France. 
I repeat that we have taken up this gauntlet; we 
are the Law, but the living Law, which at need 
can arm itself and fight. A gun in our hands is 
a protest. I co not know whether we shall con- 
quer, but it is our duty to protest. To protest 
first in Parliament; when Parliament is closed, 
to protest in the street ; when the street is closed, 
to protest in exile; when exile is fulfilled, to pro- 
test in the tomb. Such is our part, our office, our 
mission. The authority of the Representatives 
is elastic ; the People bestow it, events extend it.” 

While we were deliberating, our colleague 
Napoleon Bonaparte, son of the ex-King of West- 
phalia, came in. He listened. He spoke. He 
energetically blamed, in a tone of sincere and 
generous indignation, his cousin’s crime, but he 
declared that in his opinion a written protest 
would suffice. A protest of the Representatives, 
a protest of the Council of State, a protest of the 
Magistracy, a protest of the Press; that this 
protest would be unanimous and would enlighten 
France, but that no other form of resistance 
would obtain unanimity. That as for himself, 
having always considered the Constitution worth- 
less, having contended against it from the first 
in the Constituent Assembly, he would not de- 
fend it at the last, that he assuredly would not 
give one drop of blood for it. That the Consti- 
tution was dead, but that the Republic was living ; 
and that we must save, not the Constitution, a 
corpse, but the Republic, the principle! 

Remonstrances burst forth. Bancel, young, 
glowing, eloquent, impetuous, overflowing with 
self-confidence, cried out that we ought not to 
look at the shortcomings of the Constitution, but 
the enormity of the crime which had been com- 
mitted, the flagrant treason, the violated oath. 
He declared that we might have voted against the 
Constitution in the Constituent Assembly, and yet 
defend it to-day in the presence of a usurper; 
that this was logical, and that many among us 
were in this position. He cited me as an exam- 
ple. “Victor Hugo,” said he, “is a proof of this.” 
He concluded thus: “You have been present at 
the construction of a vessel, you have considered 
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; built, you have given advice which has 
a ped hae to. Nevertheless, you have 
been obliged to embark on board this vessel ; 
hildren and your brothers are there with 


cour ¢ J . 
ne your mother is on board. A pirate ranges 
up. axe in one hand, to scuttle the vessel, a torch 


her to fire it. The crew are resolved to 
lves and run to arms. bt = 
§ ig crew, ‘For my part, I consider this 
we fe 8 built, and I will let it be destroyed ?” ” 

“In such a case,” added Edgar Quinet, “ who- 
ever is not on the side of the vessel is on the side 


of the pirates.” 
They shouted 


? 
eS ding leaning against the fire-place. 


I was stan D 

Napoleon Bonaparte came up to me and whis- 
ed in my ear, ; 

Pe You nA undertaking,” said he, “a battle 


ich is lost beforehand.” 
pe him, “I do not look at success, I 
k at duty.” a 
ag age “You are a politician, consequent- 
ly you ought to look forward to success. I re- 


peat, before you go any farther, that the battle is 


st beforehand.” ‘ 
“tT anne “Jf we enter upon the conflict the 


battle is lost. You say 80; I believe it. But if 
we do not enter upon it, honor is lost. I would 
rather lose the battle than honor.” =, 

He remained silent for a moment, then he took 
my hand. : 

“Be it so,” continued he, “but listen to me. 
You run, you yourself personally, great danger. 
Of all the men in the Assembly you are the one 
whom the President hates the most. You have, 
from the height of the Tribune, nicknamed him 
‘Napoleon the Little.’ You understand, that will 
never be forgotten. Besides, it was you who dic- 
tated the appeal to arms, and that is known. If 
you are taken, you are lost. You will be shot on 
the spot, or, at least, transported. Have you a 
safe place where you can sleep to-night ?” 

I had not as yet thought of this. “In truth, 
no,” answered I. 

He continued, “ Well, then, come to my house. 
There is perhaps only one house in Paris where 
you would be in safety. That is mine. They 
will not come to look for you there. Come, day 
or night, at what hour you please; I will await 
you, and I will open the door to you myself. I 
live at No.5 Rue d’Alger.” 

I thanked him. It was a noble and cordial of- 
fer. I was touched by it. I did not make use 
of it, but I have not forgotten it. ‘ 

They cried out anew, “ Read the Decree! Sit 
down! Sit down!” 

There was a round table before the fire-place ; 
a lamp, pens, blotting-books, and paper were 
brought there; the members of the Committee 
sat down at this table; the Representatives took 
their places around them on sofas, on arm-chairs, 
and on all the chairs which could be found in 
the adjoining rooms. Some looked about for Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. He had withdrawn. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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on all sides, “ The decree! Read 








ANCIENT CYPRUS. 

Cyprus. Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Tem- 
ples. A Narrative of Researches and Explorations 
during Ten Years’ Residence as American Consul in 
that Island. By General Louis Patma p1 Cesnoua. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

It would seem natural in noticing this long-ex- 
pected volume ‘to speak first of its archeological 
value. But the peculiar and charming style of the 
author and the plan of the book arrest our atten- 
tion, and we are compelled first to note the sur- 
prise with which we find it as readable as a story— 
bright, sparkling with humorous incident, genial, 
and companionable. It is a book of rare quality. 
We were about to say it is not a learned book at 
all, and yet it is full of learning, giving, we venture 
to say, to the most accomplished scholars a vast 
deal of instruction, which they will gladly ac- 
knowledge, and confirming the author in his al- 
ready high place among archeologists. But this 
instruction is conveyed in a narrative whose in- 
terest is more than that of any fiction. It is the 
relation of the life of an explorer among Turks, 
Arabs, and Greeks, in a delicious climate, on an 
island whose modern beauty tempts one to forget 
among the picturesque scenery of its shores and 
the variety of its queer inhabitants the fact that 
its soil covers the remains of Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks, and Romans who have in succes- 
sion lived above its ground, and gone to graves 
beneath it, carrying their household goods and 
gods with them. 

The very landing of the general impressed him 
With the idea that, though Cyprus was solemn in 
its antiquity, it was comical in its modern life. 
Nothing can be more amusing than the story of 
the triumphal landing of the American consular 
staff on the backs of porters wading ashore, and 
the reception of the official of the great republic 
by the representatives of the European powers 
assembled on the beach, Nor could any thing be 
more gratifying to American pride than the vari- 
ous occurrences in which their energetic consul 
asserted their dignity and met the insolence of 
Turkish officials—occurrences which he records 
with a keen sense of the humorous which his 
readers can not but enjoy. 

After giving the account of his arrival in Cy- 
Prus, and the reasons which led him to under- 
take the exploration of its remains of ancient 
umes, General Cesnola furnishes the reader with 
: brief history of the island. This chapter of the 
ook deserves special notice as a result of labo- 
nous research. Such a history nowhere else ex- 
‘sts. When Cesnola’s discoveries were first talk- 
“dl about, scholars inquired for historical notices 
rd Cyprus. They were not to be found, and, in 
Act, no one had ever thought of making them. 
Ancient authors rarely mentioned the island. It 
must have been a labor of excavating into in- 
humerable tombs of history, equal to his labors 





in Cypriot soil, by which the author was able to 
find and bring together this succinct and impor- 
tant chapter of history—a chapter which alone 
stamps the volume as of the highest importance 
for reference. The reader is by this made ac- 
quainted with the fact, wholly unknown to the 
learned world before Cesnola’s time, that Cyprus 
was for more than a thousand years a centre of 
successive or intermingled Phoenician, Egyptian, 
and Greek civilizations prior to the golden age 
of Greece. Here was, therefore, a field for ex- 

loration worthy the labors of a student of the 
Ge of art or of man. No one knew any thing 
about the origin of Greek art, though Greek art 
was the admiration of all ages, and in some sense 
the mother of all art. Under the soil of Cyprus 
lay the men who had been the teachers of the 
builders of the Parthenon. Possibly with them 
lay also their works. “TI will dig into this soil,” 
said the explorer; and he dug. The marvellous 
results are known to the world. America rejoices 
in possessing them, and Europe laments that they 
were allowed to cross the Atlantic. Their value 
may be summed up in a single sentence. The 
vast collections made by General Cesnola have 
explained the origin, childhood, and growth of 
the beautiful arts of the human race from a date 
five hundred years before Solomon to the maturity 
of the Phidian age. 

But the reader will not imagine that this is an 
estimate of value which General Cesnola places 
on his work. He makes nowhere any suggestion 
of its value. With a modesty that might well be 
imitated by other explorers, he refrains utterly 
from any comment on his remarkable discoveries. 
He had pursued them for years before any one 
knew that he was exploring; and Harper’s Mag- 
azine, in an article prepared without his knowl- 
edge, by an American scholar who had visited 
him at his work in Cyprus, first made known to 
Europe and America the fact that this reticent 
and indefatigable man was, at his own expense 
and for his own gratification, digging out of the 
ground the lost history of archaic Greek art. 

The volume.is a bright, readable, delightful ac- 
count of his explorations in this field. It was a 
strange, bewildering mixture, that under-soil of 
Cyprus, and the reader will appreciate it as the 

eral describes the puzzles of the explorations. 
conade on thousands of tombs were opened. 
The various ages and peoples were in close prox- 
imity, but who could know that? From sepul- 
chre to sepulchre, through rock and soil, deep 
under the ground, the explorer passed, now into 
the company of the people of twenty-three cen- 
turies ago, and suddenly into the long homes 
of the men who had lived a thousand years be- 
fore that, and then as suddenly into the com- 
pany of those modern men the Romans. Is it 
Greek ? is it Phoenician ? is it Egyptian ? is it Ro- 
man ?—these were the art questions he must ask 
himself every hour, and these are the art ques- 
tions to be asked by students for long time in 
the Cesnola Collection at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. The relation of what he did, the 
description of what he found, the illustration by 
engraving of hundreds of the more important 
objects, these content the author in the present 
volume, and this simple account renders the book 
of special value. He does not din into the ears 
of his hearers the cry that he has discovered 
treasures of the Homeric age, piles of. solid gold, 
rings worn by kings who fought at Troy, paintings 
by the predecessors of Apelles, gems engraved by 
the men whom Greek traditions named as the 
fathers of art. And yet, by the book before us 
and the collections at the Museum, we know that 
he has found more regal gold, more “ diadems” 
and “masks” and bracelets and gems, than all 
other explorers combined for the past twenty- 
five or fifty years, and that a large proportion of 
these are of the period when “Troy was,” if Troy 
ever was. 

The charm which attends all accounts of dig- 
ging for treasure and finding it is recognized by 
every reader. No other book contains such ac- 
counts as this, and no event in history or fiction 
is more startling and exciting to the ordinary 
reader than the culminating event in Cesnola’s 
explorations, when he entered the vaults of Ku- 
rium, thinking himself in a tomb, and found that 
he had broken into the treasury of the temple, 
and that gold and silver lay in heaps around him. 
This to the lover of romance is an event of won- 
derful interest ; but to the scholar it is of vastly 
more interest and importance that this gold and 
silver was wrought into shapes of beauty by the 
hands of ancient men, and that the gems were 
engraved by artists in an age preceding any for- 
mer known works of the kind. Although Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola, with his invariable reticence, only 
describes the beautiful works, the volume is en- 
riched with an appendix, in which Mr. King, the 
recognized authority in England, arranges, classi- 
fies, and comments on the gems, pronouncing 
their value as works of art above price, and their 
historical importance as perhaps unequalled else- 
where. 

From this brief sketch of the book it will be 
seen that it is unlike other archeological works. 
It is rather like a book of travels among remains 
of old time, a relation of incidents of exploration. 
Fascinating the ordinary book reader by its con- 
stant accounts of the digging up of golden treas- 
ures ; moving him alternately to wonder, admire, 
and laugh, as the author tells the incidents of his 
life and work; commanding the attention of the 
scholar, because it opens the most important field 
of study in archaic art to which any modern dis- 
coveries have led; substituting numerous engraved 
illustrations in place of tedious descriptions of 
objects ; uniting the rare qualities of learning and 
pleasant chat about it—General Cesnola’s book 
will be acceptable to all classes of book readers, 
and of permanent value in all time to come. The 
American edition is much better than the En- 
glish, containing additional matter, and an ap- 
pendix by John Taylor Johnston, Esq., president 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, giving a brief 





but complete summary of the results of Cesnola’s 
explorations: a marvellous summing up, which 
the author, with characteristic modesty, had omit- 
ted to give in the English edition, but which forms 
a fitting conclusion to this story of the most im- 
portant of modern explorations among ancient 
remains. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A FITTING commentary upon the justice of the 
award of $5,500,000 made to Great Britain by the 
Halifax Commission, as representing the value 
in money to the Americans of the privileges of 
the inshore Canadian fisheries, is shown by a 
statement of the Boston Fish Bureau that the 
total number of American vessels visiting the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence for mackerel during 1877 
amounted to 140, their average catch being 187 
barrels, or a total of less than 20,000. This in- 
dicates an average loss of a considerable amount 
of money to every vessel. 

The whole question before the Commission 
hinged essentially upon the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence 
mackerel catch, for which an annual average of 
about $460,000 was allowed for the treaty period 
of twelve years. During the year 1877 the du- 
ties on British mackerel from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, if they had not been remitted by the 
treaty, would have amounted to about $180,000, 
apart from the still greater sum that would 
have accrued from the other forms of prepared 








Captain Howaate has published a pamphlet 
in reference to the preliminary arctic expedition 
of 1877, which was fitted out, mainly through 
his exertions, under the command of Captain 
Tyson, and sent to Cumberland Gulf for the 
purpose of securing material and supplies for a 
more permanent enterprise, for which he hopes 
to receive the countenance of Congress at the 
present session. 

The party consisted of thirteen, all told, and 
included a meteorologist and photographer, Mr. 
O. T. SHERMAN, and a naturalist, Mr. - Kum- 
LIEN, who was furnished by the Smithsonian 
Institution. The vessel, of fifty-six tons bur- 
den, and strengthened for her voyage, left New 
London on the 3d of August. It was suitably 
equipped with provisions, ammunition, charts, 
instruments, etc., the instruments being fur- 
nished to a considerable extent by various de- 
partments of the government. 

The latest advices from the vessel were of 
September 29, from Niuntilic Harbor, Cumber- 
land Gulf, announcing its arrival on the 13th of 
that month, after a voyage of forty days. The 
party was to proceed at once to the head of the 
gulf to secure sledges, clothing, dogs, and the 
appliances necessary to the more extended op- 
erations, which, it is hoped, will be prosecuted 
the coming year. 

According to her orders, the vessel was to pro- 
ceed to Disco in August, 1878, to meet the per- 
manent poy which Captain HowGate hopes 
to be enabled to send out this year; and in the 
event of the failure of the new enterprise to 
put in an appearance by the 15th, the sledges, 
clothing, and dogs were to be left in the care 
of the Governor of Disco, the natives carried 
back to Cumberland Island, and the whole party 
to return to New London. 





An organization was effected at the meeting 
of philologists at Tiibingen during the past 
summer of a German society for research in Pal- 
estine. A board of directors was appointed, and 
arrangements made for the publication of a jour- 
nal to be used in furtherance of the main object. 
This is to appear quarterly, at a subscription of 
ten marks. The first part will contain the ne- 
crology of Dr. T. ToBLer, the eminent Palestine 
specialist. 





KAEMMERER states that he has finally succeed- 
ed in detecting gelatine in spring water by means 
of the tannin reaction; and that this condition, 
when it exists, is one of serious moment in epi- 
demics of Asiatic cholera and some other forms 
of disease. 

The test solution used by him consists of 2 
parts of tannin, 1 part of sugar, 3 parts of water, 
and 5 of alcohol, and when gelatine is present, 
it causes a flocculent deposit. The presence of 
this substance depends upon the development 
of certain forms of minute alge, the death and 
decomposition of which constitute an impor- 
tant element in the impurity of the water. 





The death of Mr. Dunn, the author of some 
works on physiological psychology and medical 

sychology, is announced by the Atheneum as 

aving taken place in the beginning of No- 
vember. 





Among recent announcements of interesting 
zoological discoveries by Professor MarsuH is 
that of a new order of extinct reptiles from the 
Jurassic formations of the Rocky Mountains. 
The single species Stegosaurus armatus is pre- 








sented as the type of a new species, genus, fam- 
ily, and order. 

This animal was of large size, probably thirty 
feet long, and aquatic in its habits, 





The Norwegian deep-sea sounding expedition 
of 1877 returned to Bergen on the 234 of August, 
te | satisfactorily accomplished its objects. 
It will continue its labors next year, and inves- 
tigate the region between the North Cape and 
Jan-Mayen Island, to the north of Spitzbergen, 
possibly merges | eastward in the direction 
of Nova Zembla, to determine the position of 
the isothermal line of 32° at the sea-bottom, 
which is considered to be the limit of the range 
of the cod-fish. 

This is certainly not the maximum limit in 
North America, as the very extensive cod-fish- 
eries off Block Island and No Man’s Land are 
prosecuted where the temperature is 46° to 54°. 





From a careful criticism of the results of the 
British transit of Venus expedition, Protessor 
Atry announces the distance of the earth from 
the sun’s centre to be 93,375,000 miles, which is 
somewhat greater than was expected, but be- 
lieved to be more reliable than any statement 
heretofore presented. 





The commercial value of some forms of artifi- 
cial ice is seriously lessened by its opacity or 
cloudiness, which gives rise to the impression 
of its impurity. his opacity is generally the 
result of the inclosure of innumerable minute 
air bubbles at the time of freezing. A simple 
method of preventing this defect consists in 
passing purposely a current of air through the 
water about the time of congelation, which in 
its ascent carries with it all the minute bubblea, 
and leaves the ice perfectly transparent. 





An excellent opportunity for the observation 
of the phenomena attendant upon full solar 
eclipses will be furnished in the United States 
by the eclipse of the 29th of July next, as this 
will be total in the western part of North Amer- 
ica and in the island of Cuba. The longest du- 
ration of totality will be in the southeastern 
part of British Columbia; and in the States, on 
the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains, in 
parts of which the time of totality will exceed 
three minutes. It is suggested that at or near 
Denver will be the best place of all for the ob- 
servation, as it is very easily reached, and the 
sun’s altitude at the time of the eclipse will be 
quite considerable. 

Professor Knapp, of Brunswick, Germany, has 
lately called attention to the very great value of 
a new process for tanning leather by means of 
the salts of iron, the principal material bein 
poe by adding enough nitric acid to a boil- 
ng solution of iron vitriol to produce a com- 
plete oxidation of the salt. Kner the devel- 
opment of the gas is complete an additional 
= of iron vitriol is added to the solution 
now holding the iron in the form of an oxide. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wnaewn General V—— was quartered in a small town 
in Ireland, he and his lady were regularly besieged as 
they gt into their carriage by an old r-woman, 
who kept her post at the door, assailing them daily 
with fresh importunities. One morning as Mra. V—— 
stepped into the ae the woman began, “Oh, my 
lady ! success to your ladyship, and success to your 
honor’s honor; for sure I did dream last night that 
her ladyship gave me a pound of tea, and your honor 
gave me a pound of tobacco.” ‘My good woman,” 
said the general, “‘ dreams go by the rule of contrary.” 
“Do they so?” rejoined the old woman; “then it 
must mean that — honor will give me the tea, and 
her ladyship the tobacco.” 


A father of three sons and five daughters was asked 
what | he had. The answer was, ‘‘I have three 
oon and they have each five sisters.” “Mercy!” re- 
plied the interrogator ; “such a family!” 





— 
An enced boy says that he regards hanger and 
his mother’s slipper as about the same, as they both 
make him holler. 


PR a Lavy (to @ Junior). ‘Man should not. be 
one.” 

Junior. “ Correct.” 

Youne Lapy. “‘ Therefore he should buy a dog.” 








“Do lean a little more on ~~ arm, Miss M——,” 
said a late reverend doctor to a lady, as one evening 
he was conducting her home from a party. “ Unless a 
gentleman feel the gentle pressure of a lady's arm, 
where is the pleasure?” ‘ And unless she has some 
support, where is her profit ?” exclaimed Miss M——. 


Pairs. “ Now tell me, Doolan, truthfully, how oft- 
en do you go to the chapel ?” 

Pat. “ Well, now, sure, oil] tell yer riv'rence the 
truth. Faix, I go as often as I can avoid.” 





A man of sagacity being ivformed of a serious quar- 
rel between two of his female relations, asked the 
sons if in their quarrels either had called the other 
ugly. On receiving an answer in the negative, ‘Oh, 
then I shall soon make up the quarrel.” 
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THE NEXT PARTNER. 
(See Illustration on Page 33.] 

L 
Woctpst thou ask, my Lady fair, 
Princess with the scornful air, 
Who it is that pens this rhyme 
In the happy New-Year time ? 
Chase thon back the smiling hours 
To the reign of summer flowers: 
Who then knelt to kiss thy feet? 
Was it Ronald, Lady sweet? 
Who then spurned the love so true— 
Princess royal, was it you? 

II. 
Hist ye, maid with frozen heart, 
I have learned the painter's art. 
“What the subject I would paint ?” 
Dainty dames grow sometimes faint. 
Dost remember New-Year night ? 
Ronald saw a grewsome sight: 
Dancers fill the stately halls, 
Music softly throbs and falls, 
Myriad pictures lend their grace, 
Gold and jewels mark the piace; 
But on couch all satin lined 
Ronald sees a form reclined, 
Marks the heaving of a breast, 
With what deadly weight opprest! 
Looks beyond proud beauty’s veil, 
There to read a ghastly tale. 
Hark! my Lady: on that breast 
Soon the grave-worm’s slime shall rest ; 
Yonder light within the eye 
Only glares from things that die. 
See the moisture on that brow— 
Golden ringlets lie there now; 
Soon their yellow gleam shall ring 
Such a pestilential thing 
That it must be hid away 
In the sodden church-yard gray. 

IIL. 
Ha! methinks such horrid tale 
Well might make my Lady pale; 
Yet, sweet Princess, joy of wealth 
Sorely needs support of health. 
Dost remember in thy youth 
Ronald ever told thee truth? 
Now he never stoops to lies 
When his pencil’s power he tries. 
Princess, in the radiant days, 
Bright with summer's golden haze, 
Had Y drawn thy bridegroom’s face, 
It perchance had lacked in grace, 
Wanted bold and haughty stare, 
Such as knights and barons wear ; 
Somewhat rough had been the arm 
That had shielded thee from harm, 
Somewhat fierce the stubborn will 
That had kept thee from all ill: 
Ronald's wife, not Fashion's slave, 
Had not found an early grave. 

iv. 
Hist ye now! A spectre grim 
Wooes thy smiles instead of him. 
When I sketched that dainty form 
Lying on the cushions warm, 
There that awful spectre stood, 
Ghastly, wanting flesh and blood. 
Fashion’s guise he fain would wear, 
Waiting like a lover there, 
But the dance he seemed to claim, 
As a simple partner came. 
Yet I read that awful face, 
Knew his errand in that place; 
Yea, I knew him, Lady sweet; 
He'll not stoop to kiss thy feet; 
Close beside thy form he'll wait, 
Yielding not to scorn or hate. 
Thou art his, and bis alone; 
Think you he'll not claim his own? 
Ronald's love, with bated breath, 
Needs must clasp her bridegroom—Death. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 

Avtuor or “Taken at tuk Fioop,” “Dean Men's 


Suogs,” “ Josuva Hacoarp’s Daveuter,” 
“Weavers anp WEFT,” ETO. 





CHAPTER LVIL—{ Continued.) 
OPENING HIS EYES. 


Trey had turned out of the farm-yard into the 
plantation, a pleasant place for a morning walk 
and a friendly chat. The ground was carpeted 
with fir needles, and Mr. Piper had trodden for 
himself a narrow track under the trees while he 
smoked his after-breakfast cigar. 

“Now, old Chum,” he said, “nobody ¢an over- 
hear us here. Say your say. It’s something 
about yourself, I suppose ?” 


‘No, itisn’t. It's something about you. Now 
I think you know that I’ve always looked up to 
you and honored vou, that I'd go through fire and 
water for you—real fire, and real water.” 


‘Yes, I know that. Go on.” 

“Now I don’t like to see the man I honor put- 
ting himself in a false position, as you are doing 
every day you tolerate this fellow Standish’s at- 
tentions to your wife.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” cried Mr. Piper, angrily. 
“Do you suppose I don’t know how to take care 
of my wife? She likes to have Standish here be- 
cause he’s the fashion, and every body runs after 
him. I like her to have him here for the same 
reason. The Porkmans and the Timperleys would 
give their eyes to be as intimate with Captain 
Standish as we are, but they haven’t the knack 
of making their houses pleasant to a man of his 
stamp. Bella has. She’s spent my money pret- 
ty fast, but I don’t begrudge it to her, for she’s 
given me a position in society that I never. had in 
Moggie’s time, and I’m not too proud to own it. 
Den’t you come here to insinuate any thing against 

my wife, Chumney, or you and me will cease to 
know each other,” concluded Mr. Piper, with dig- 
nity. 

He was incensed with Chumney, but he was 
not in the slightest degree moved by what Chum- 
ney had said. His faith in Bella was rooted deeply. 
It was intertwined with his faith in himself, and 
that was invincible. 


[January 12, 1878.. 








self-respect wouldn’t allow me.” 

“T don’t want you to be jealous, but I want 
you to respect yourself,” answered Chumney. “I 
might have spoken sooner, perhaps, but I waited 
till I had good grounds for speaking. First and 
foremost, I’ve found out all about Captain Stan- 
dish. He’s a bad lot.” 

“ He’s received every where in the highest so- 
ciety.” 

“There are a good many bad lots going about 
in high society, without any brand upon ’em either. 
He’s not a man I'd receive in my house if I hada 
house.” 

“ But you haven't, you see,” said Piper, testily. 
“That makes all the difference. Perhaps if you 
had a big house, like this, and wanted to fill it 
with pleasant people, you’d lower your standard 
of morality a bit. It’s all very well for Diogenes 
to be particular about what company he keeps. 
He’s only got his tub to fill, and he can fill that 
himself.” 

“ Don’t let’s beat about the bush, Piper. Would 
you like your wife to receive a present—some- 
thing to the tune of a couple of hundred pounds— 
from such a man as Captain Standish ?” 

“T wouldn’t let her receive such a present from 
any man, and she knows it. Herown sense must 
tell her,” exclaimed Piper, getting warm. 

“You can’t always trust to a woman’s sense, 
particularly when she’s young and pretty,” said 
the cynical Chumney. “I say your wife has re- 
ceived such a present—though I'll give her. the 
benefit of the doubt and say she doesn’t know 
any thing about it—and by so “—— made you 
and herself the talk of the Great Yafford Club.” 

“ What present ?” asked Piper, pale with rage. 

“The horse she rides.” 

“That’s the biggest lie that’s been told at the 
club for a long time, though they’re good at lies 
there. The horse my wife rides was given her 
by me. I wrote a check for a hundred pounds 
and put it in her hand. All Standish did was to 
choose the horse at Tattersalls.” 

“Do you think such a horse as that is to be 
bought for a hundred pounds? Your friends at 
the club know all about the horse. It was the 
gem of Sir Thomas Willoughby’s stud, and sold 
for three hundred and thirty guineas. The dif- 
ference between your check and the auction price 
was a gift from Captain Standish to your wife. 
You have boasted of getting Erebus for a hun- 
dred pounds, and have been laughed at by men 
who know all about the horse. I had heard some 
queer things said, but I only learned the truth 
last night.” 

“T don’t believe it,” exclaimed Piper. “Why 
should Captain Standish spend his money on a 
horse for my wife ?” 

“T don’t know why, but I know he has done 
it,” returned Chumney. “ Read that!” 

He handed Mr. Piper a cutting from Bell’s Life. 

“That’s from a paper two Sundays old,” he 
said, “ but I only got it last night.” 

It was the description of a sale of hunters at 
Tattersalls. The following paragraph was mark- 
ed at the side in red ink: 

“One of the gems of the stud was Erebus, a 
lady’s hack, fifteen two, rising six, black, without 
a white hair about him, and perfect in every point. 
This horse was knocked down to Captain Stan- 
dish, at three hundred and thirty guineas, after a 
lively competition.” 

“‘ How do I know it is the same horse he bought 
for my wife?” asked Mr. Piper, when he had 
read the paragraph. 

“*T don’t see much room for doubt. It’s neither 
a common name nor a common color. ~ Of course 
there may be no particular harm in a man spend- 
ing his money to eke out your gift to your wife, 
but I think it puts you in a false position.” 

“Think!” roared Mr. Piper. “It puts me ina 
position that will oblige me to kick Captain Stan- 
dish out of my house; and if I thought my wife 
knew it—knew that she was riding a horse bought 
with that man’s money—I would shut my doors 
upon her as readily as upon him. I may bea 
fool about Bella, but I’m only a fool within cer- 
tain limits. There are bounds, Chumney, bounds 
that I sha’n’t overstep. But I don’t believe she 
knows it; no, she could not be so ungrateful— 
she could not be so base as to degrade me in any 
man’s eyes—after my lavishing my money upon 
her—picking her out of the gutter to make a 
duchess of her—giving her an honest man’s love 
into the bargain. No; I can believe any thing of 
that fellow’s audacity, but nothing against her. 
Don’t ask me to think ill of her.” 

“T don't,” said Chumney, “ but I think it’s high 
time this philandering with Captain Standish 
should be put a stop to, and I fancy I’ve shown 
you a good reason for stopping it. I hope you 
don’t think I’ve gone beyond my duty as a friend.” 

“No, Chumney, no; you have done your duty, 
and I shalldo mine. The horse shall go back to 
Standish’s stable this afternoon, and Standish 
shall never cross my threshold again. But if you 
hear men talk of this at the club, be sure you 
tell them that my wife knew nothing about it. 
She has been the victim of a fop’s impertinence 
—that’s all.” 

“T will, Mr. Piper. You may be sure of that.” 

“And now you'd better make yourself scarce, 
Chumney. Id rather be alone when my wife 
comes home from her ride.” 

“You won't be violent ?” urged Mr. Chumney. 

“No, Chumney, I am too angry to be violent. 
If I laid my little finger upon Standish it would 
mean murder. I feel it in me to do somethin 
dreadful. Don’t you be frightened, Chum. 
shall treat him with the utmost civility. I shall 
only let him understand that his little game is 
found out. Good-by.” 

Mr. Chumney would have preferred to remain. 
He had an idea that his friend wanted him in this 
crisis of his domestic life ; but Mr. Piper thoaght 
otherwise, and was too resolute a man to allow 
himself to be overruled. So Chumney went away 
unrefreshed and disheartened. He did not go 








back to Great Yafford immediately, but stopped 
at the town to regale himself with a temperate 
luncheon of bread and cheese and ale. 





CHAPTER LVIUI. 
A SHORT RECKONING. 


Wuen Chumney was gone Ebenezer Piper walk- 
ed up and down the narrow track in the pine 
plantation, ruminating upon what he had been 
told. Why should any man, however princely in 
his ideas, make a gift of two hundred and thirty 

ineas to another man’s wife? Such a thing 
could hardly happen without implying evil design 
in the giver. Bella might be innocent, but this 
man was guilty. This gift of the horse was one 
act of many, all tending toward a villainous con- 
clusion. 

And then there came back upon Mr. Piper’s 
mind the whole history of his wife’s acquaintance 
with Captain Standish ; how this man, whose repu- 
tation had been made by an insolent exclusive- 
ness, had been from his introduction at the Park 
a constant visitor. Mr. Piper had been flattered 
by this distinction, and had ascribed Captain Stan- 
dish’s preference to an epicurean appreciation of 
his fine house, and an intellectual pleasure in his 
conversation. 

Now, all at once, he saw the past in a new light, 
and knew that he had been blind and deaf and 
foolish. Bella’s pretty face had been the attrac- 
tion ; Bella’s winning manners had been the lure. 

‘as mp that she had encouraged him, 
knowing his drift, if I knew that she had been 
false to me by so much as one erring thought, I 
would have done with her at once and forever. 
She owes me too much. No, it is impossible. It 
isn’t in human nature to be so base. And that 
pretty little smiling face of hers. No, that could 
not lie.” 

This was how he argued with himself. Yet 
there was no assurance in his mind. His self-re- 
spect was strong still, his belief in his own claims 
and merits still unshaken, but there had appear- 
ed to him a vision of a phenomenal falsehood, a 
preternatural iniquity in woman. 

“ If he spent his money for that horse, and she 
accepted the gift knowingly, it was not his first 
gift,” he said to himself. “There have been let- 
ters passing between them, perhaps. I'll search 
her room, and if I find one shred of evidence 
against her, she shall stand condemned. I'll have 
no half measures. Either she’s my true and hon- 
est wife, or she’s—something that shall have no 
shelter under my roof. She must be all or noth- 
ing to me.” 

He went back to the house. 

“Has your missus come back ?” he asked the 
footman idling in the hall. 

“No, Gir.” 

It was nearly three o’cloek, long past the usual 
hour for luncheon. Mr. Piper passed the open 
doorway of the dining-room through which he 
could see the table laid for the mid-day meal with 
that modern elegance and glow of color which 
Bella had substituted for the commonplace ar- 
rangements that had prevailed before her time. 
He went up stairs with a heavy step, and walked 
straight to his wife’s boudoir. It was a gem of a 
room at the end of the corridor, with a large bay- 
window overlooking the garden, a room bright 
with all the luxuries and frivolities the second 
Mrs. Piper had accumulated during her brief reign 
—buhl, Sévre, ormolu, tortoise-shell, ivory, mala- 
chite, céladon, turquois, rose du Barry, every color 
and every substance, rose-bud chintz, old lace, a 
carpet of velvet pile. 

Mr. Piper, standing at gaze and breathing his 
hardest, in the centre of this crowded toy-shop- 
room, looked very much like the traditional bull 
in the china shop, and an infuriated bull to boot. 
He had come there with a purpose, but for the 
moment he paused irresolute. He felt ashamed 
of himself for doubting his wife ever so little. 
The sight of this room re-assured him. 

“Didn’t I give her every one of these things ?” 
he said to himself. “How can she help being 
fond of me?” 

And then just at that moment his eye lighted 
upon something which he had not given her. A 
Parian statuette on a black marble base, famous 
Danneker’s Ariadne. 

“No, I didn’t give her that,” he said, “and it 
wasn’t among her wedding presents. That’s 
something from him.” 

The table was covered with books. He took 
up one in cream-colored calf, gilt edged, tooled, 
an exquisite specimen of Rividre’s binding—Al- 
fred de Musset’s poems. 

On the fiy-leaf there was a name written—a 
name that was almost strange to Mr. Piper, though 
his second wife had signed it in the marriage reg- 
Isabel. 

Isabel, written in a bold masculine hand, be- 
neath it a date, and two words in a language that 
Mr. Piper knew not. 

Zum Gedichtniss. 

He tossed the book aside, as if it were some 
reptile that had stung him, and went on with his 
investigation. In front of the window there stood 
an old Dutch escritoire inlaid with many-colored 
woods, a thing of numerous drawers and 
and quaint hiding-places, in which to keep secret 
store of money or documents. It might have 
been the joy of some Dutch housewife in days 
gone by, or the private treasury of some rich 
burgher in the fat and fertile Low Countries, where 
life slides gently by in an unostentatious pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Piper had seen his wife write her letters 
at this desk. The lid was closely shut,-locked: 
This exasperated him, though it was hardly a cir- 
cumstance to be wondered at that a lady should 
lock her desk. In Mr. Piper’s present temper it 
seemed an evidence of guilt. He tried to wrench 
open the lid by means of its delicate brass han- 
dles, and failing in this, he took out a strong knife 





which he used for lopping an occasional withered 
branch in his park or gardens, and prized the lock. ' 
Within, all things were neatly arranged. Packets 


| of dainty note-paper and envelopes, pen-holders 


in gold and ivory, mother-of-pearl blotting-book, 
pigeon-holes filled with letters. 

Mr. Piper emptied the pigeon-holes, and ran 
his eye rapidly over their contents. The letters 
were all undeniably feminine. No, there was 
nothing here from Captain Standish. But then 
these old cabinets generally contain some recep- 
tacles for guilty secrets, sly nests in which to 
hatch state or domestic treason. 

Mr. Piper seized the sandal-wood beading that 
framed the pigeon-holes with both his hands, and 
drew them out bodily, in one piece, like a drawer. 
Behind them appeared a row of neat little re- 
cesses, each with its inlaid door. 

“This is where she would keep any thing she 
wanted to hide,” thought Mr. Piper. 

He was not mistaken. In one of the recesses 
he found some money lying loose—a bank-note 
and half a dozen sovereigns. In another there 
was a morocco jewel-case, containing an opal 
cross set with diamonds, a trinket which Mr. Pi- 
per had never seen till that moment. A third 
recess was crammed with letters, this time unmis- 
takably masculine. 

Bella’s husband sat down before the desk, and 
read these letters one by one carefully. His com- 
mercial instincts came to his aid and kept him 
wondrously cool. He arranged the letters ac- 
cording to their dates, and after reading one fold- 
ed and indorsed it neatly before he laid it aside, 
as if it had been a business document. Had he 
been a lawyer preparing a case for the divorce 
court he could hardly have been more deliberate. 

The first ten or twelve letters were innocent 
enough. Courteous little notes about archery— 
French novels—a volume generally accompany- 
ing the letter that recommended it—then the tone 

w gradually more familiar—the notes became 
etters—then came sentiment—as morbidly sweet 
as the correspondence of Julie and her St. Preux 
—but happily without Julie’s tendency to ser- 
monizing. Then they grew still warmer—the old, 
old story, vituperation of the cruel laws that set 
up the accident of wedlock as a barrier against 
the divinity of passion. 

There was a great deal Mr. Piper could not un- 
derstand, but the gist of all was very clear to him. 
He saw that to the bottom of her heart his wife 
had been false, and that if she had hesitated on 
the brink of criminal treason, it was because she 
loved Little Yafford Park and the wealth that 
went o~ with it, not because she had one spark 
of gratitude or affection for him, Ebenezer Piper. 

There was no limit to her treachery. The hus- 
band saw himself ridiculed, travestied, in the 
lover’s letters. His ignorance, his vulgarity, were 
put forward as reasons why his wife should betray 
him. Such a man—to put the cruel insolence in 
plain words—was unworthy of pity; he was be- 

the pale of social law—the code of gentleman- 
ly honor did not recognize his existence. He was 
a cypher, like those wretched husbands in the old 
feudal days, from whom the lord of the soil might 
take every thing—bride, honor, the right of prop- 
erty in a newly wedded wife, as in the land they 
tilled and the harvest they reaped. 

Mr. Piper made the letters up into a couple of 
neat bundles, and put them in his pocket. There 
was a letter for every day in the week. Captain 
Standish’s idleness had run into letter-writing. 
Then, pale to the lips, but cold and firm, Mr. Piper 
replaced the pigeon-holes, shut the escritoire, and 
went down stairs to see if his wife had yet come 
home. 

“Home,” he repeated. ‘No, she shall never 
call my house by that name again.” 

And then he remembered his first wife, with 
her humble, dog-like fidelity, her narrow spirit, 
troubled about many things, but always true to 
him, reverencing him as the king of men, the epito- 
me of wisdom. Poor Moggie, who had been pretty 
and buxom once, and who had kept his house so 
well in those happy days when he was beginning 
to grow rich. Ah, how different from this beau- 
tiful viper, this living lie, a creature that could 
smile at him and caress him while she kept those 
letters in her desk! 

“She shall never cross my threshold again,” he 
said to himself. “There shall be no slander, no 
legal separation. I’ll give her a hundred a year, 
and she may go to the devil her own way.” 

The clock struck five as he went down stairs. 
A cold white mist veiled the park, and crept into 
the house. The fire glowed redly on the hearth 
in the hall, before which the footman sat in a 
Glastonbury chair, reading the newspaper. 

“ Mrs. Piper not returned yet ?” asked the mas- 
ter of the house. 

“No, Sir.” 

The man vacated the seat in his master’s favor 
and went off to his tea and toast in the servants’ 
hall—such buttered toast as could never have 
been in the first Mrs. Piper’s time, when there 
were close calculations weekly as to the pounds 
of butter that had been consumed—“ made away 
with,” the late Mrs. Piper called it when she was 
angry—during the last seven days. 

Mr. Piper sat before the fire, looking straight 
into the glowing pile of coal and wood, and think- 
ing of the letters he had just read. His mind was 
so full of these that the fact of his wife’s pro- 
longed absence troubled him not at all. It did 
not even strike him as strange that she should be 
so long away. That other wonder, the strange- 
ness of her treachery—the wonder that any woman 
could so deceive—absorbed every thought. He 
sat before the fire meditating this great iniquity, 
and with only a.dreamy sense that the day had 
been long and that evening was drawing in. 

So he sat, till he was startled by the sound of 
wheels upon the gravel drive. He went to the 
door and looked out through the glass panel. A 
carriage was coming slowly up the drive, followed 
by a man and woman on horseback—Captain Stan- 
dish and Miss Porkman. Then came a horse led 
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a couple of men—a black horse—that walked 
by # cad hung his head dejectedly. 

Where was his wife among all these ? 

He opened the door and went out upon the 

proad stone steps. The carriage —_ > = 
foot-pace. A man got out—little Mr. Namby, the 
“llage § n. z 
age en the steps to Mr. Piper. Captain 
Standish dismounted and joined them. - 
* Even in the autumn dusk Mr. Piper could see 
that his foe was ashy pale, and moved by some 
violent agitation. Standish tried to speak, but 
‘would not come. % 

“You tell him,” he said to Mr. Namby, and 
then turned his back upon them both and leaned 
against one of the pillars of the portico, with his 

idden. 
= dear Mr. Piper,” began the surgeon, trem- 
ulously, “something dreadful has happened. 

“] know it,” answered Piper, curtly. 

“You have seen a great deal of domestic trou- 
ble—your poor wife’s long illness ; but—I—I fear 
this is worse than any thing you have had to go 


the words 


through.” sd Pier. 

“Tt is,” said Piper. P 

“ But how is this ®” asked the surgeon, with a 
puzzled air. “Has any messenger come on to 
you? have oh af 
“ “Have I heard of what? . 

ve accident in the hunting field—Mrs. Pi- 

s fall. . 
av Ly has had a fall, has she 2” said Mr. 
‘ner. with a most extraordinary coolness. 
es thought he had gone suddenly mad. 

“Yes, a very bad fall. I fear it may be fatal. 
Will you send for her maid, or some one ? We 
are going to lift her out of the carriage. She is 
quite helpless. She must be carried to her room. 

Vanessa Porkman had —_ from her horse, 

d came up the steps to Mr. Piper. : 

“ Oh Y” - cried. me It is so dreadful—a judg- 
ment upon us for going after the hounds without 
your knowledge—or pa’s. It wasn tI who pro- 
posed it—indeed it wasn’t, dear Mr. Piper; but I 
feel myself guilty for all that. Can you ever for- 
give me?” : , 

“Ob, you've been hunting, have you, my wife 
and you? foolish in her, for she was never on a 
horse till I—I beg pardon—till Captain Standish 
gave her one,” this in tones loud enough for the 
ear of the captain, who stood close by. 

Then Mr. Piper went down the steps and saw 

his wife lifted out of the carriage and carried 
slowly and carefully into the house. There were 
two doctors, Mr. Namby, and Dr. Milroyd, from 
Great Yafford, who had been in the field when 
Erebus balked himself at a bull-finch, and rolled 
into the ditch with his rider beneath him. Bella’s 
maid and the butler both helped. There was no 
lack of aid, but Mr. Piper stood on the steps and 
saw the little lifeless figure in the dark green 
habit carried past him, and offered no help. 

He was on the threshold of his door when he 
turned and confronted Captain Standish. All the 
rest had followed Bella. These two were face to 
face with each other and alone. 

“What do you want in my house ?” he asked. 

“T should like to stop till—till the doctors have 
made their examination; to know if things are 
so bad as they seem to think,” faltered the cap- 
tain, thoroughly crest-fallen ; and then, with a sud- 
den burst of passion, he cried, “ Can’t you under- 
stand that I feel myself to blame for this? It 
was I that put the notion of hunting in her head. 
I feel myself her murderer.” 

“Yes, I understand perfectly,” answered Mr. 
Piper. “I’ve got your letters in my pocket—your 
letters to my wife. Do you understand that, 
scoundrel ® First you perverted her mind, and 
then you killed her. That’s enough, I should 
think. You can want nothing more in my house; 
but when you boast of having seduced my wife, 
tell your friends that of all the husbands you 
have injured, one, at least, left a lasting mark 
upon you.” 

Mr. Piper seized the captain by the collar, and, 
with one crushing blow from his clinched fist, 
sent him rolling down the steps. Captain Stan- 
dish was an accomplished pugilist, but that unex- 
pected blow carried all the force of a strong man’s 
outraged honor, and might have felled an ox. The 
tall slim figure swayed to and fro, swerved to the 


left, and fell face downward against the base of. 


a stone column. 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
JANUARY, 1878. 
Sunday, 13.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 20.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Friday, 25.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, 27.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 





A VERY memorable occasion for Chicago was 
the celebration, on December 20, of the twenti- 
eth anniversary of the Noon Prayer-Meeting of 
that city. The history of this now famous re- 
ligious gathering proves that indomitable pluck 
and persistence are as available for the further- 
ance of Christian as of secular interests. It was 
onginated soon after the Fulton Street Meeting 
of Cle city, and during the first two years of its 
- suffered many vicissitudes. The attendance 
or some time varied from twelve to twenty-five 
persone, and “on some days,’’ says the Chicago 
hens ‘a devout old Scotchman upheld the cross 
“one.” In 1859 Mr. Dwient L. Moopy became 
4 member of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
“lation of Chicago, soon after its resident, and 
ere 4 new impulse to the Noon Meeting. The 
os ee built Farwell Hall, which was burn- 
ie in 1868, rebuilt, burned down again in 
» and then rebuilt for the second time. Dur- 
a the past eighteen years this meeting has been 
crvming in influence, until it has become one 
; Le great Christian forces of Chicago. Mr. 
a - FARWELL took charge of the anniversary 

*rcises. Among the persons present was Ma- 








jor Coe, whose preaching in the north of En- 
land and Scotland has been described in this 
ntelligence. 





“After the series of International Sunday- 
school lessons, what?” is just now an impor- 
tant question. The seven years’ term of the 
series will end in 1879. The question will be 
likely to find an answer in the International 
Convention, which meets in Atlanta April 17, 
1878. Secretary HarTLey, of the London Sun- 
day-school Union, whose visit to the United 
States in 1873 will be remembered by many, sug- 
gests the re-appointment of the present commit- 
tee, with authority to frame a second series. 
The present committee have the confidence of 
the Churches, and that fact is much in favor of 
Mr. HarRTLEy’s suggestion. ‘The uniform les- 
sons have done more to awaken a wide-spread 
interest in the study of the Bible than any other 
measure adopted for the promotion of Sunday- 
school work in the last thirty years. 





Of the anxiety of some persons in Providence 
to hear Mr. Moopy and his companion Mr. 
Sankey the following account is given by the 
Press of that city: ‘‘ People come at eleven 
o’clock to the Beneficent Church, remain till 
after the service there, which closes .at one 
o’clock, and then repair to Music Hall, and pa- 
tiently wait for the doors to be opened at two 
o’clock, meanwhile eating the lunch they have 
brought with them.’’ The Press thinks that 
when the same persons are found at the evening 
service, in spite of Mr. Moopy’s request that 
they should stay = and give room for others, 
they put a new meaning on the apostolic advice 
to “‘be instant in season and out of season.” 
The Music Hall of Providence holds about 2500 
persons. Mr. SANKEY’s singing has lost none 
of its old power to captivate and subdue those 
who hear him. 





The Convention of the newly formed Prot- 
estant Episcopal diocese of Springfield, in the 
State of Illinois, elected, December 19, the Rev. 
Dr. GeorGe F. Seymour, of New York, bishop. 
The first ballot stood thus: clergy, 13, to 1 for 
any other candidate; laity, 13 ayes, 2 noes. 
The election was subsequently made unanimous, 
and the episcopal salary fixed at $2500 per an- 
num. Bishop Seymour is about forty-three 
years of age, and since 1865 has been connected 
with the General Theological Seminary, in this 
city, as Professor of Church History and Dean. 
In 1874 he was elected Bishop of Illinois, but the 
General Convention refused to ratify the choice 
of the diocese. 


The Week of Prayer will be observed this 
month by Protestants throughout the English- 
speaking world. The first day of the observ- 
ance is Sunday, January 6. The topics an- 
nounced cover a large circle of personal and 
social interests. 








The National Reform Association, whose ob- 
ject is to resist the secularization of the national 
and State governments, and to secure a fuller 
recognition of the Christian religion by the 
States and the nation, held a Convention in 
Rochester, New York, December 18-20. One of 
the resolutions declares that ‘tin accordance 
with our early og as a nation we will en- 
deavor to retain the Bible in our State institu- 
tions of learning, and especially in our common 
schools; seek to restore it where it has been 
expelled, believing the Prussian maxim that 
what we wish to re-appear in our national life 
must be taught in our national schools.’ The 
Convention disavowed all desire to promote a 
union of Church and state. 





Some light is thrown on the important topic 
of ministerial salaries in our country by the sta- 
tistics of the Illinois Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference. There are in the Conference 203 church- 
es and 41,494 members. The ministers are 211, 
whose average income was $780; the avera 
deficiency (sum less than was agreed to be paid 
them) was . The highest salary paid was 
$2100; the lowest, $192. Fifteen preachers re- 
ceived $1500 or more; fourteen, $1200 to $1500; 
and twenty-one from $1000 to $1200. This Con- 
ference is a fair representative of those of the 
Central West in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

aay 

It has been doubted if education, as education 
goes in the United States, secular, religious, and 
mixed, diminishes crime. The report to the 
Massachusetts islature on the “ Relations of 
Education to Crime” is conclusive as to that 
State. It claims (i) that eighty per cent. of the 
crime of New England is committed by those 
who have no education or insufficient education ; 
(2) that in New England from eighty to ninety 
per cent. of the criminals have never mastered 
any skilled labor; (3) that nearly seventy-five 
= cent. of crime in New England is committed 

y sonens of foreign extraction; (4) that from 
eighty to ninety per cent. of the criminals have 
been led to crime by intemperance; (5) that 
ninety-five per cent. of the criminals came from 
“idle, ignorant, vicious, and drunken homes.” 





The Berlin correspondent of the London Times 
states that ‘‘the German government, on what 
a the eve of the next Conclave, have sig- 
nified their intention to devise a more amicable 
modus vivendi if a temperate Pope, averse from 
interfering with the new political arrangements 
of Germany, be elected.” 





It is omens said that the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States is almost wholly 
made - of Irish elements. The Catholic Tele- 
graph gives the statistics on this point. Of the 
ten archbishops in the United States four are 
Irish, as are twenty-nine of the fifty-six bishops ; 
of the 5200 priests 3000 are of the same nation- 
ality. The Catholic laity number 6,500,000; of 
this number 4,000,000 are of Irish stock If this 
estimate be correct, then the number of Irish 
Catholics in this country is precisely equal to 
the number in Ireland itself. 


The English Baptists are about to establish a 
mission on the Congo. They have sent out a 
small steamer, which will probably be perma- 
nently used in navigating the river. 








According to the Lutheran Almanac for 1878, 
there are in the United States 56 Lutheran syn- 
ods, 2905 ministers, 5054 churches, and 605, 





communicants; 41 ministers have died during 
the year. ang -y ofall kinds, the Luther- 
ans have 22 — 30 German, 7 Norwegian, 5 
Swedish,and 1 Danish. Their theological schools 
number 14; their colleges, 18; their academies, 
25; their eleemosynary institutions, 30. Among 
the latter is an ‘‘ Asylum for Aged Pastors.” 


In the Protestant Episcopal Church of this 
country the missionary dioceses are not endow- 
ed, but have hitherto m supported by annual 
collections. The last General Convention au- 
thorized the creation of a permanent fund, the 
revenue from which will be applied to all the 
missionary jurisdictions. The number of them 
is thirteen. 








The effect of the Lutheran Diet, which was 
held in Philadelphia December 27, will be to 
make better known to the country the charac- 
teristics of this wing denomination. Dr. 
Jacoss, of Gettysburg, read a paper on the 
** History and Progress of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States;'’’ Dr. Krauts, one on the 
“Relation of Lutherans to other Denomina- 
tions ;’’ Dr. Sgiss, one on the ‘‘ Misunderstand- 
ings and Misrepresentations of Lutheranism.” 
The question of the relation of the Lutheran to 
other denominations has been invested with a 
new a since the adoption of the Gales- 
burg rule—‘ Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran min- 
isters only, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only.’’ 


The Watchman (Baptist), of Boston, is of the 
opinion that the recent “show of hands” by 

ongregational ministers in relation to the doc- 
trine of endless punishment is ominous of evil. 
It says: “ Either there is to be another schism 
in the Congregational body, or it must be taken 
as settled that a belief in the doetrine of ever- 
peng | punishment is not prerequisite to admis- 
sion into the Co tional mivistry. If the 
latter alternative is to be the conclusion of the 
whole matter, the gulf that divided between the 
orthodox and liberal Congregationalists is filled 
up.” It should be said that the Congregational 
ae do not share the apprehensions of the 

atchman. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“A most remarkable winter!” is the common remark 
nowadays; for, although we may reasonably expect 
cold and snow almost any hour, while we write the 
weather seems almost as mild and balmy as during a 
November Indian summer. Holiday shopping is pro- 
gressing under the most favorable auspices, but win- 
ter wraps seem rather burdensome. A year ago our 
citizens were rejoicing in the jingling of the merry 
sleigh-bells. As we write the growing grass is green; 
flowers are blooming in some places in this vicinity in 
the open air. Even the birds appear to be puzzled; 
for it is reported from certain sections of Queen's 
County that the bluebirds, which had retired to south- 
ern lands weeks ago, have returned. Yet asevere win- 
ter has been foretold; even the Kentucky goose bone 
of extensive fame assures its believing examiners that 
hot fires and abundant wraps will be imperatively nec- 
essary before gentle spring appears. 


The secretary of the “ Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor” says that “the destitution in 
New York was never so great as now, and want is 
reaching a class to whom it has hitherto been a stran- 
ger.” Although the weather in December of last year 
was 60 much more severe than the past month has 
been, the number of applications for relief has been 
nearly double that of last year at a corresponding time. 
Not long since a lady applied to the association for re- 
lief, who a few years ago lived on Madison Avenue in 
comfort and luxury. She now occupies a basement 
room of a tenement-house with her little children, and 
is dependent upon the association until she can obtain 
some pupils to whom she can give lessons. A mer- 
chant who a short time ago was worth many thou- 
sands now lives in a garret, utterly without means 
until he can find employment. Such cases simply illus- 
trate the vicissitudes of life. Let those who are able 
kindly help the less fortunate. None can tell how 
soon the time may come when they themselves may 
need sympathy and assistance. 








St. Luke’s Hospital, although its maintenance is un- 
dertaken entirely by Episcopalians, opens its charitable 
doors to the sick of all denominations. During the 
past year 812 patients not connected with that Church 
were received and treated. The whole number of pa- 
tients during the year was 1136, nearly eighty per cent. 
of whom were treated free: consequently the expenses 
of the institution largely exceeded the receipts. 





A history of Japanese ceramics has been sent to the 
Department of State by the United States minister to 
Japan. It is an illustrated volume, describing the early 
porcelain productions of that country. It appears, 
from this work, that about ten centuries ago tea was 
introduced into Japan, and great improvements in the 
art of manufacturing porcelain followed in conse- 
quence of the people having acquired a taste for tea- 
drinking. Ever since the production of porcelain has 
kept along side by side with the production of tea. 
Every variety of tea-pots and tea-cups comes from Ja- 
pan, and the materials for the manufacture of the 
finest porcelain are abundant in the empire. 


The Evening Post states that Henry R. Curtis, chief 
of the Secret Service for this district, announces the 
discovery of a very dangerous new counterfeit five- 
dollar note on the First National Bank of Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, printed from the same plate as the Tam- 
aqua forgery. The paper is thin and crisp, and the 
note has a dark appearance. In the Tamaqua note 
the word “‘ owing,” on the back, is misspelled ‘‘ ownig.” 
In the Hanover note an attempt has been made to 
correct this, but two dots are left over the word—one 
over the é and the other over the n, 


Members of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation will be glad to know that the second volume 
of the catalogue will be issued next spring. Those 
who, by personal examination of the first volume, 
are familiar with the arrangement and special features 
of the new catalogue, can not fail to appreciate its ex- 
cellence. 


Londoners must have a rather dull time of it, if the 
internal brightness of their lives depends upon the 
amount of external sunshine they get. There is at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, England, a self-regis- 
tering sun-dial, used to indicate and record the daily 
duration of sunshine. From this it appears that dur- 
ing the entire year ending April, 1877, there were only 





twelve hundred hours of sunshine—an average of a Jit. 
tle over three and a quarter hours a day—at Green- 
wich. In London, during the whole month of Decem- 
ber, there were only six and a half hours of sunshine. 
This we understand to be the record for a year ago, 
It is to be hoped the London sun has done better dur- 
ing the month just past. 


One Dr. Tanner, of Minneapolis, has become famous 
inanew way. Desirous of probing mysteries concern- 
ing life hitherto unknown, especially in regard to pro- 
longed fasts, he voluntarily undertook the discomfort- 
ing task of exhausting the involuntary forces of his 
system by forty-two days of total abstinence from food, 
and by daily exercises so far succeeded as to be 
brought to the very portals of the tomb. We suppose 
this result was highly gratifying, as the doctor an- 
nounces his willingness to repeat the experiment un- 
der the strictest surveillance for $5000, the amount to 
be raised and ted in any trustworthy bank in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. If he succeeds in totally ab- 
staining from food for forty days, $1000 sha} be saub- 
ject to his order at the expiration of the time allotted 
to the experiment; the remaining $4000 shall be sub- 
ject to the order of the matron of the House of Refuge 
at Minneapolis. If he fails in abstaining from food 
for the time specified, he forfeits all claim to the mon- 
ey, but it shall constitute a fund to be used for chari- 
table purposes. 


The evils of badly constructed tenement-houses are 
too well known. Many attempts at reform have been 
made, with as yet but comparatively little success. 
One of the Trustees of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid 
Society—Mr. Alfred T. White—has constructed two 
“ Model” or “Improved Tenements,” where some 
eighty poor families are housed in light, healthy, com- 
fortable rooms, in which no overcrowding is permit- 
ted, where every family has its separate home and all 
modern conveniences, where a strict moral supervis- 
ion is exercised, and yet under rents much less than 
the average of the usual tenement-houses. 











The Fine Arts Department of Paris is considering a 
plan for the further decoration of the city. The grand 
thoroughfares are to be decorated with busts of dis- 
tinguished French writers, the squares with magis- 
trates and magnates celebrated in history, and the 
parks with groups illustrative of notable events from 
the earliest to the present time. 

The attention of French soap-makers has been 
cently called to a new source of oil in the seed of the 
carapa—a tree abounding in French Guiana. It pro~ 
duces an abundant harvest of seeds twice a year, which, 
subjected to immediate pressure, give an excellent 
soap-making or illuminating oil. 








Wild beasts and venomous snakes make sad havoc 
in India, and the evil does not decrease, although last 
year 22,357 wild animals and 270,185 poisonous snakes 
were killed. During the current year (1877) 54,830 cat- 
tle have been destroyed by serpents and wild animals 
—nearly 7000 more than Jast year—and no less than 
19,278 persons. India is a terrible country, surely. 





Australia is making rapid progress toward some- 
thing that at this distance looks very much like ab- 
solute independent republicanism. New South Wales 
wants a man-of-war, and desires England to supply 
the vessel, the people promising to pay the expenses 
of equipping and running it. ‘ 





Among the novelties of the Cat Show is a sleek, 
gray creature that can play tag, hide and seek, and skip 
the rope; a black cat that has never been blessed with 
teeth, but which enjoys life very well without them ; 
“ Jacob”—a white and gray that formerly belonged to 
the Brooklyn Fire Department, and rode to all the fires 
on the engine, but now, being fifteen years old, he has 
retired from active service; the “ nautical cat,” only 
four years old, that has crossed the ocean sixteen 
times; “ Mother Puss,” whose kittevs, 173 in number, 
are scattered the wide world over; and “‘ Joe,” a per- 
forming cat that sits in a cage with canary-birds, and 
at his master’s bidding, but with a protesting mew, 
touches off a cannon without blinking. 





The diplomas awarded to exhibitors by the Cen- 
tennial Commission represent, perhaps, the highest 
achievement of bank-note engraving. They were en- 
graved and printed by the National Bank-note Com- 
pany, after a design by the vice-president of that com~- 
pany. A border of delicate lathe-work richly tinted 
incloses a series of intaglios, thirty-eix in number, 
containing the heraldic devices of the different nations 
represented at the Exposition. The lettering in the 
body of the diploma is severely simple, but fine and 
elegant. At the bottom, and extending the whole 
length of the sheet, is an allegorical picture of Amer- 
ica distributing laurel crowns to the representatives 
of the different arts and different nations. 





The Indiana Supreme Court held in a recent case 
that a railroad company is not bound to receive any 
person as a passenger who is drunk to such a degree 
as to be disgusting, offensive, disagreeable, or annoy- 
ing; and a person so drunk as to be likely to violate 
the common proprieties, civilities, and decencies of 
life has no right to passage while in that condition. 
The comfort and convenience of passengers generally 
must be protected, their opinions and feelings regard- 
ed, and a proper decorum observed ; although slight 
intoxication, such as would not be likely to affect the 
conduct of the person, may not be sufficient ground to 
refuse him passage in a public car. 





It appears to be by no means unlikely that the cele- 
brated Krupp gun, with which the whole of the Ger- 
man artillery is at present armed, will be superseded 
before very long by another weapon. Experiments 
have been lately made in the foundry at Spandau with 
bronze-steel, prepared by the Uchatius method, and 
these have been so successful that, according to the 
Berlin correspondent of an Austrian military paper, 
the inspection-general of the German artillery has def- 
initely decided to adopt it as a material for the manu- 
facture of ordnance, and has ordered several siege 
guns to be made of the new compound, the secret of 
the preparation of which appears to be now very gen- 
erally known. The guns which are to be thus manu- 
factured are to have a calibre of twelve centimeters, 
but will be superior to the Austrian pieces with the 
same bore, as arrangements will be made to allow a 
larger charge of powder to be used. The construction 
of these guns is regarded as the first step toward the 
complete substitution of bronze-steel for steel ord- 
nance in the German army. Meanwhile exceedingly 
satisfactory experiments have been made on the range 
at Steinfeld, near Vienna, with two recently construct- 
ed fifteen-centimeter bronze-steel guns, 
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NEW-YEAR—1778, 1878. 


THE new year opens upon the civilized nations 
of the West with many clouds and more than 
usual Sorrows. Nowhere is man at rest, the in- 
tellect satisfied, a general well-being perfectly at- 
tained. Famine, war, pestilence, revolution, earth- 
quakes, Storms, still leave behind them their tracks 
of desolation, poverty still laments over its depri- 
‘ations, crime still haunts the cottage or the pal- 
re Yet if we turn back a hundred years to sur- 
“y the condition of men in 1777-78, we shall find 
that none of these evils are so pressing as they 
+ my were, and that poverty, crime, war, revolu- 
i, are shorn of some, at least, of their terrors. 
. 1777 the winter set in cold and keen over the 
Merican continent. The city of New York, al- 


most a heap of blackened ruins, was occupied by 





a foreign garrison; the enemy held Philadelphia ; 
Wasuineton’s army, defeated and almost power- 
less, hid shivering within its encampments; the 
prisons of New York were filled with starving 
patriots, and amidst royalist balls and pleasure 
parties, charades and plays, the people of both 
cities suffered the pangs of hunger, and shudder- 
ed at the fierce blasts of winter. Never was there 
a sadder New-Year’s Day for freedom. All over 
the world was intense, unlimited tyranny, and the 
feeble spark of liberty which had suddenly gleam- 
ed out in the New World was for a moment al- 
most extinguished. Classic grace, republican en- 
ergy, and liberal progress had apparently perished 
forever in the wide deluge of medieval barbarism. 

It was with balls and dances, routs, proces- 
sions, and gay revels, that the feudal faction in 
both hemispheres strove to cover up the chains 
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of tyranny, and hide from the people—perhaps 
from themselves—the deeper thoughts that were 
already stirring the nations. Summer and win- 
ter in beleaguered New York Sir Henry Cuiry- 
Ton and his gay and dissipated troop of officers, 
ladies, provincials, rode up Broad Street and 
along the tottering ruins of Broadway in noisy 
cavalcades, and filled the ruined city with the 
sounds of revelry; or in less afflicted Philadel- 
phia Anpré planned his feudal spectacles of 
knights, fair dames, and fanciful Crusaders, and 
would revive in the New World the almost for- 
gotten masks and pageants of the days of James 
and Exizapetu. The ruling caste was every where 
lost in these puerile pleasures. In France the 
great nobles played at pastoral simplicity, the 
queen took the shepherd’s crook, the maids of 
honor wandered amidst the shades of Trianon in 





rustic dress, and wealth and power affected the 
virtues they attributed to the suffering poor. 
London shone with gay entertainments, and in 
Hyde Park a brilliant camp was formed, and a 
grassy mound was raised, where the English sol- 
diers were instructed in the irregular tactics of 
the Americans, and fought mock battles, chasing 
each other over the slippery hill. It was noticed 
by the crowds of spectators that they showed lit- 
tle readiness to learn the new drill. All over 
Germany there was one wide scene of dissipation, 
and the small German courts reflected the costly 
license of the ancient régime. In Russia, in the 
lull of the almost ceaseless wars which CATHERINE 
II. waged against Turkey, she too plunged into 
the maddest revelry of peace, and filled the fancy 
of her contemporaries with palaces that rivalled 
Nero’s, with Tzarsko Selo, with diamonds, pearls, 
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and rubies ; and masquerades and banquets more 
extravagant and magnificent than any thing the 
world had ever seen consumed the wealth she 
had extracted from her impoverished realm. _ 
It is of these things that we chiefly hear in his- 
tory, and one might fancy that a world in which 
there was so much splendor must have been one 
of ease and rest, that the age in which queens 
were transformed into shepherdesses, or shone 
imperious and extravagant as SEMIRAMIS, must 
have slumbered in idle luxury. Happily the new 
year of 1878, with all its clouds, opens upon no 
such scene of human degradation and despair as 
that of a hundred years ago. In 1778 France 
was seething with the first impulses of that vio- 
lent convulsion which within twenty years was to 
cover her with the wreck of ancient institutions, 
and create the French people. A few hundred 


rible decay. The seraglio and Constantinople 
alone could equal the gross conservatism of the 
papal court. But to-day the new year opens upon 
an Italy fair, bold, eager for knowledge, seamed 
with railroads, full of activity—a new nation, yet 
covered with the glories of an unequalled past. 
And even in Spain the faint glow of a better pe- 
riod begins to appear. 

From the New York of 1778, half covered up 
in ruins, the centre of a reactionary faction that 
would have overwhelmed the New World in the 
feudal principles and the loose morality of the 
Old; from the chill and ice-clad streets along 
whose silent paths sounded the mad revelry of 
the Cuintons and the Howes, and the groans of 
the patriot prisoners ; from Wasnrneton’s shiver- 
ing, disheartened army—from the sorrowful new 
year of 1778 comes the lesson that freedom is 

querable, and honesty and virtue never to 





families ruled the abject nation, a few th d 
proprietors held all the land of France. The vast 
majority of the people were beggars and slaves. 
The peasants, plundered by the tax-gatherer, trod- 
den into the dust by their feudal superiors, scoffed 
at in their misery and weakness, fed often upon 
the grass, the leaves, and berries of the forest, 
and died, men, women, children, yearly in thou- 
sands of starvation. When the tax-gatherer came 
to collect his dole at a peasant’s house, he would 
find sometimes a whole family starved to death. 
Hard labor, more intense and terrible than that 
of a beast of burden, broke down the minds and 
bodies of the people. Contemned, persecuted, the 
peasant perished in the harness, while a few thou- 
sand land-owners lived in splendor at Versailles 
from his scanty earnings. 

It was Jevrerson who first painted the start- 
ling picture: it has been revived in a series of 
histories. But to-day how changed! In France 
five millions of landed proprietors share the na- 
tional domain, the peasants have sprung up from 
ignorance and degradation to become land-owners 
and freemen, and decide by their votes the desti- 
ny of the republic; they are prosperous, they are 
content ; the country is rich in spite of many dis- 
asters, powerful in the midst of apparent defeat. 
A foreign faction has filled it with disorder, but 
the spirit of French republicans, moderate, reso- 
lute, sincere, has apparently baffled all its in- 
trigues. Compared to the France of a hundred 
years ago the France of to-day is a land fortunate 
beyond expectation. Its people are in general at 
ease. Instead of a few hundred thousand, the 
majority of the nation possess competence and 
self-respect. Poverty has diminished in an ex- 
traordinary ratio ; and as a peaceful, industrious, 
educated republic, France may yet offer to the 
Latin races an example of true civilization. 

The new year of 1778 opened upon a scene of 
inomentary peace in Eastern Europe, soon to be 
broken by fierce wars in the South and North; 
Turkey and Russia were resting upon their arms. 
It was said that the vices and the weakness of the 
Turkish government must soon dissolve the ex- 
tensive empire, and Russia and Austria were pre- 
pared to share in the plunder of their ruined 
neighbor. Poland was soon to be divided amidst 
horrible cruelties, but the Constantinople which 
Caruerine. II. hoped to win for her descendants 
escaped her grasp. Great were the vices and the 
follies of the seraglio, no doubt, and the divan ; 
the crimes and the corruption of the Turkish 
government were the scandal of Europe. The 
bow-string and the sack were active at Seraglio 
Point. But the Turkish government seems to 
have been the only one in Europe that a century 
of experience has failed to improve. The crimes 
of the seraglio appear incurable. A terrible ru- 
mor hangs over the rise of the present Sultan to 
power: it is said that the deposed ruler, his broth- 
er Murap, who was dethroned by an unscrupulous 
faction on the plea of insanity, and who is be- 
loved by the people, is the victim of a cruel plot; 
that his mind has never been shaken even by the 
perils, assassinations, and fearful intrigues of the 
seraglio; that he is kept closely concealed from 
the people ; and recently, when the unhappy young 
man came to his window to catch a fresh breath 
of air from the Bosporus, it was observed that 
he was rudely seized by his keepers and dragged 
away. The seraglio of 1878 seems even less fit- 
ted to rule a nation than was that of a hundred 
years ago, 

Within a hundred years Russia has become 
wiser and gentler. It has abolished slavery; it 
has practiced a degree of religious toleration ; its 
knowledge is slowly extending. But Germany 
has risen to a wonderful elevation of intelligence 
and unity. A common literature, an admirable 
education, the genius of ScuiLLEr, Herper, Gor- 
THE, have linked the Germans together in a com- 
mon equality of thought, and have prepared the 
German race in every land to take part in those 
higher social and political aspirations that will 
probably mark the twentieth century. And even 
still more remarkable is the swift progress of the 
Latin races, and never was there so vast a labor 
performed in any century as that which has stirred 
and renovated all the varied members of the Latin 
family in the last. The new year of 1778 saw 
the utter subjection of the whole vast population 
to the papal rule. The Inquisition reigned from 
Madrid to Lima, from Palermo to the Vaudois 
valleys. All South America groaned beneath the 
Spanish and the papal despotism. Dead or de- 
caying, it sank away into the gloom of medieval 
superstition. Botrvar set it free. The silence 
of reaction has been exchanged for the turbu- 
lence, the vices, the crimes, of a dawning prog- 
ress, And it is certain that one year of slavery, 
superstition, and tyranny compressed within itself 
more of human woe and sorrow than all the years 
of fierce yet advancing freedom. In the Latin 
races of Europe the change is still more apparent. 
Thirty years ago Italian unity and freedom seem- 
ed a hopeless dream. The Inquisition and the 
Jesuits ruled in a!l its petty states. At Florence 
men and women were imprisoned for reading the 
Bible; at Rome scarcely any one learned to read. 
The fair peninsula slumbered in corrupt and hor- 





be disarmed. Let no honest man doubt; let no 
just man be afraid. To them victory is ever nigh ; 
and every new year with its friendly greeting 
brings fresh promise that knowledge, education, 
virtue, religion, shall yet repel and eradicate the 
barbarous instincts of the past. 

Evegng Lawrence. 





PRESIDENT HAYES IN NEW 
YORK. 


On page 28 will be found several illustrations 
relating to the recent visit of President Hayes to 
this city. The reception by the members of the 
Union League Club, which took place Friday even- 
ing, December 21, was a noteworthy and very suc- 
cessful social event. The President, Mrs. Haygs, 
the Secretary of State, and the Attorney-General 
stood in the anteroom on the third floor, adjoin- 
ing the club-house theatre, into which the guests 
passed after paying their respects to the Presi- 
dent and those with him. The rooms were taste- 
fully decorated, and the display of works of art in 
the picture-gallery was unusually fine. No build- 
ing in New York is better fitted than that of the 
Union League for a large reception, and although 
the number of invited guests was nearly sixteen 
hundred, there was neither crowding nor confu- 
sion in any of the rooms. The absence of for- 
mality and stiffness helped to make the reception 
enjoyable to all who took part in it. 

In the afternoon of the following day President 
and Mrs. Hayes assisted in the formal opening 
of the American Museum of Natural History, in 
Manhattan Square, Seventy-seventh Street and 
Eighth Avenue. The ceremony was very brief. 

he New England Dinner took place at Det- 
monico’s in the evening of the same day. So 
many applications for invitations had been re- 
ceived that another dining-room in addition to 
the banqueting hall was improvised. In this 
smaller room several officers of the society sat 
during the dinner, there being about two hundred 
and fifty guests in the main hall. In the dining- 
room, just facing the entrance, a raised dais was 
constructed, running the width of the room, and 
here a table for the society’s guests was set. Six 
parallel tables stretched lengthwise, with seats 
for forty persons at each. At seven o'clock, when 
these last seats were all full, President Hayes 
and the invited guests arrived. This was the 
sign for repeated applause, all the assembly ris- 
ing. Mr. Witt1am Borpen, the retiring president 
of the society, conducted President Hayzs to the 
upper table. Mr. Borpen took the chair, the 
President sat at his right, and at his left Mr. 
Evarts. The table was very tastefully arranged, 
with three parterres of flowers, interspersed with 
vases filled with stephanotis and Boston rose- 
buds. A model of the ship Mayflower in sugar 
stood before President Borpen. There were also 
other symbolical designs in confectionery —a 
steam-engine for Progress, and for Agriculture 
apple orchards and a plough. 

After the dinner had been enjoyed, the cloth 
removed, and coffee and cigars brought in, the 
intellectual pleasures of the evening began. 
Speeches in response to toasts were made by Mr. 
Evarts, President Hayrs, the Rev. James Free- 
MAN CLaRKE, President Exsot of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Porter of Yale, W. W. Story the artist, 
and other gentlemen. All were loudly and fre- 
quently applauded. At a late hour the party 
broke up in the best of humor, and with a “ real- 
izing sense” that the seventy-second annual din- 
ner of the New England Society had been a great 
success, 





AN OPEN LETTER. 
IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
Rooxrort, Mass., April 2d, 1877. 

Mr. Eprror,—Having read in your paper reports 
of the remarkable cures of catarrh, I am induced 
to tell “what I know about catarrh,” and I fancy 
the “snuff” and “inhaling-tube ” makers (mere 
dollar grabbers) would be glad if they could em- 
blazon a similar cure in the papers. For twenty- 
six years I suffered with catarrh. The nasal 
passages became completely closed. “ Snuff,” 
“dust,” “ ashes,” “ inhaling-tubes,” and “ sticks ” 
wouldn’t work, though at intervals I would sniff 
up the so-called catarrh snuff, until I became a 
valuable tester for such medicines. I gradually 
grew worse, and no one can know how much [ 
suffered or what a miserable being I was. My 
head ached over my eyes so that I was confined 
to my bed for many successive days, suffering 
the most intense pain, which at one time lasted 
continuously for one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours. All sense of smell and taste gone, sight 
and hearing impaired, body shrunken and weak- 
ened, nervous system shattered, and constitution 
broken, and I was hawking and spitting seven- 
eighths of the time. I prayed for death to re- 
lieve me of my sufferings. A favorable notice in 
your paper of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy induced 
me to purchase a package, and use it with Dr. 
Pierce’s Nasal Douche, which applies the remedy 








by hydrostatic pressure, the only way compatible 
with common-sense. ell, Mr. Editor, it did not 
cure me in three-fourths of a second, nor in one 
hour or month, but in less than eight minutes I 
was relieved, and in three months entirely cured, 
and have remained so for over sixteen months. 
While using the Catarrh Remedy, I used Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery to purify my 
blood and strengthen my stomach. I also kept 
my liver active and bowels regular by the use of 
his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. If my experience 
will induce other sufferers to seek the same 
means of relief, this letter will have answered its 
urpose. Yours truly, 
Pe Com. 8. D. Remics. 





Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s . In no case of purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give relief—[ Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SAVE THE PIECES. 


Who smash their toys, 

Should save all the pieces with care, 
For with SPALDING’S RICH GLUE, 
— be made good as new, 

other year’s hacking to bear. 


If the mirrors are 
Or the dishes all crashed, 
Save the pieces, no matter how small; 
For the glue ia at hand, 
That will make them withs' 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent, or » 





Save the pi we 8a 
And youll find it will’ pay— 
Tried old friends are much better than new. 
To save these hard 
We'll aid Christmas Chim 
So cultivate SPALDING’S GOOD GLUE. 


Burlington Hawkeye... . . $200 


HARPER’S, Weekly or Monthly... $4 00 
HAWKEYE Map of Western States: 

Towa, Ill., Mo., &e........ cs ae 
All for $4 60, postpaid. $7 00 


Order from HAWKEYE PUB. CO., 
Burlington, lowa. 








Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts. 


K OSC Ox or preparation thereof. 
<2 CS E. FOUGERA & CO., 
TRADE MARK, New York, Special Agents. 


The FIRST JAPANESE MANUFAC- 


TURING and TRADING CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in JAPANESE GOODS. 
A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 

The only importers direct from au. Porcelain, 
——-, cone, Cloisonné, Lacquer Ware, Embroid- 
ered 8 ks, Toys, &c., of the finest style and workman- 
ship. Also, rare and valuable Antiques for Public 
Museums or Private Collections. 

865 Broadway, New York City. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
oftk Et eae Ss 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$8 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal S8t., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


C. STEHR, Menutacturer of 


eerschaum 
Pipes & r Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prams her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


and-inkers, from $2 to $0. 
Self-inkers, from $10 to $85. ¢ lars 5 
Rotary, from 860 to $150. The} free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 35 Murray St.. New York, 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 


PERFECT. AUTOMATIC. 
Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 


ences. 
40 Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 

































Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 


Rvs Sores 
recommended for Coughs, Colds, 





DON’T FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 
Warranted to wear the heel evenly on 4)! 

maintaining an upright tread to 

the t, and avoiding uneven wear 
It doubles 

hoes and 













ples, with Tool and Directions for ap- 
plying. sent qostpele. on receipt of 50 cents. Libera| 
unt to le. N.B.—In ordering, send width 

of heel for proper size. Address, 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 Broadway, New York. 


THE LOUISVILLE 


COURIER-JOURNAL. 


Largest, Best, and Cheapest Family 
Paper in the United States. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY WATTERSON. 


Its reputation is national, and it is pronounced one 
of the ablest, spiciest, and wittiest papers in the world, 
TO AGENTS AND CLUBS, 

Extraordinary inducements in the way of cash com- 
missions and valuable premiums are offered to Agents 
and Clubs. 

Choice from 250 standard books, or any one of the 

n4 nes or Illustrated Periodicals of the 
day, furnished in combination with the Weekly for a 
mere pittance in addition to the price of the Covgixx- 
Journat alone. 
Daily Courier-Journal, a year...$12 00 
Sunday Courier-Journal, a zone. 200 
Weekly Courier-Journal, with a 
splendid Map of the South, a ae 





in ] 
Agent’s Outfit, S: men Copies, list of Books and 
Magazines, oad Desert tive Chrculnes sent free on ap- 
plication. Address W. N. HALDEMAN, Presi- 
dent Courier-Journal Co., Louisville, Ky. 





ved and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC ES, 


L, J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
ul 


@ UNRIVALED. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ......- 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 8 DD icbeovee 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... pedeeeoseons - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year..........-+..+- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frank Squarz, New York, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Macazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazan, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Macazrnz, 20 volumes 
of the Wzxx ty, and 9 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
pee’s Week.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 









x FOR ALL LUNG TROUBLES, as 
Kg well as Complaints of the Throat, Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant is certainly a palliative and often 


a curative, as the testimony of thousands and its world- 
wide reputation attests. For Coughs or Colds no surer or 
more effective remedy can be found. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 

Tilustrated Catalogues may 

be had on application, or 

will be mailed, by enclosing 

10 cents to 

oP \< JOHN ROGERS, 

Se 1155 Broadway, New York, 





Corner 27th Street. 


S In connection with the 
PATENT se Scientific Ameri- 
can . 

‘oreign Patents, and have the largest establish- 
pat in the world. tents are obtained on the best 
terms. Models of New Inventions and Sketches ex- 
amined, and advice free. A special notice is made in 
the Sefentific American of all Inventions Pat- 
ented through this Agency, with the name and resi- 
fence of the Patentee. Public attention is thus di- 
rected to the merits of the new patent, and sales or in- 
troduction often effi 

Any person who ase mal a aun teeny et — 
tion can ascertain, charge, whe 
can probably be obtained, by writing to the under- 
signed. ‘Terms for Sefentific American, $3 20 
ayear. Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


IMPROVED FIELD, MARINE, OPERA 
ROVE 
AND TOURISTS GLASSES. 
Spectacles and Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
NY. Catal Ah = - ~ ai. eaten 
-Y. Ca nes cs 
Birches awards fromeall the World’s Exhibitions. 


ri, We have reduced our Tan 
PIAN oO Ss and NOW offer our STAN- 
nt onNoonaasses (ow 
i Do you wanta i a 
o— We will sell 7 @ first-class for ieee 
han you can obtain it re order © 











you 
one, send for our Illustrated Catalages. It gives 
ful pirticulars and the names of over ,000 Families 
(some of whom you may know) now using our pianos 
inevery State and Territory ofthe Union. When you 
write state WHERE you saw this notice. 


U. 8. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y¥- 


ATE WS 





a 
PUBLIC Exnit 
ak 





SSEN 


p ATARRH Throat, Lung, and Heart affections 
treated with Homeopathic Remedies and Electricity. 
First eo 4 = oan le oben to 
C te patien ress 8. 
«~~ in % 


815 SHOT GUN 








A double-barrel or front-action t- 
jo 


a and a fod OB _N 
SALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. 
Can be sent ©. O. D., with priv to examine 
‘ing bill. Seud stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
On, Gun Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


combined with great 

cen TAR tiiink’ rocRisTs*, OPERA, 

and genera! out door day and night double 

spective glasses; will show objects distinctly 

two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest transpa- 

and improve the sight 
rs, OF. 










rent power to u 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. Ca’ 
sent by inciosing stamp. §SEMMONS, OCULISTS, 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 





ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood Type and 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, — 
and ——. Complete ~ my, ol outfits. 16 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 





Imitation Gold Watches 
#: $10, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
2'to $12, to mateh. Jewelry oftne same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. nd stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLLins MetaL Watcu 
FacTory, 385 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 


95 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 











PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. Y. 
P. O. Box 1029. 








$2 SELF-INKER KEYSTONE PRESS, 
100 Printing Letters, Roller, Ink, lets, 
3, C TYPC., and Outside Case. 
Press and outfit, $3. (Stamp for Catalogue.) 
“Uncle Sam ” No. 2, Chase 5x8 in. ‘io. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phil 


AGENTS READ THIS. 
We WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $75 
per month and to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions, Address, 
L. 8. SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 


A IG LANTERNS AND SLIDES LOW 


BOOK O RD "LECTURES, 20 cents. 

C. DICKEL’S RIDING ACADEMY, 
' e Corner 5th Avenue and 39th Street. Open 
daily from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M., for lessons and exercises. 


6 5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


Gold Quill Pen, send 
stamp for circular. G. F. 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N. Y. 


» Sab wanted to sell 
Sis Conds to nner. No peddling. 
Expenses . Permanent em 
meut. address S. A. GRANT 200, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


40 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 


FIT + Epilepsy, Fallin Sishnsen, Postion Cured 
i by using ** Dr. Hebbard’s Cure.” No hum. 
bug. “It has cured thousands.” Sample bottle free. Ad- 
dress J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, 1 Broadway, N.Y, 


Large El 
50 30 Fun Cale ton Wineee & ont Bristonoun: 
WATCH and CHAIN onty $20 
wa Ten an CHAIN FRED to 
Agents. C, M. LININGTON, 47 Jackson St., Chicago. 
SINGIN Just Invented. Send 
and terms VG WH FEL ‘ton Cinclunatl 


6 6 MIXED CARDS, with name printed on all, for 13c. 
Outfit 2c, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville,Conn. 


1 
a., Pa. 





















































Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 





Introduction, Exchange, 
HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 45 cents. 37 cents. 
SCHOOL ” 94 & 76. 





3@™ Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and 
experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. 





Distinctive Features of Harper's Geographies. 


I. The /anguage is uniformly clear and concise. 

II. The definitions and statements are accurate and terse. 

III, The maps and illustrations represent the various countries as they 
are to-day. 

IV. The f/an of these books is philosophical, and is worked out in such 
a manner as to admirably fit them for use in the class-room. 

V. The guestions for map study and the review lessons are systematic and 
practical. 

VI. In their mechanical execution, including quality of paper, clearness of 
type, strength of binding, number and beauty of maps and illustrations, these 
books are unrivalled. 

VII. They are the result of the best professional skill and experience, and 
embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. 

VIII. They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at 
a lower price than any other geographies of the same number of pages. 

IX. In order to facilitate the study of /ocal geography, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared 
for each group, containing, in addition to the general work, the special geogra- 
phy of that group. This special geography includes a full-page county map of 
each State in the group, together with a description of the surface drainage, 
climate, soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, 
political organization, chief cities, educational facilities, and history of the State, 
and is furnished without additional cost. 





From W. D. Haren, Principal of Public School No. 8, Elizabeth, N. J. 

All the experience and suggestions of past years in this branch of study appear to have been made avail- 
able by the author in producing this admirable work (Harper's Geography), which is certainly an improve- 
ment in every respect upon all others which have preceded it. 

Without attempting to particularize exhaustively, some prominent features may be enumerated : 

The ssthetic culture of the pupils is stimulated by the beauty and artistic excellence of the engravings ; 
the habit of accuracy is encouraged by the correctness of the maps and exercises ; the peculiar talent of the 
American youth for trade receives a welcome impetus from the commercial charts, and the large amount of 
matter devoted to the description of the commercial development and resources of the country; the scien- 
tific mind is pleased with the simplicity and accuracy of that portion of the work which treats of physical ge- 
ography ; and the eye cannot fail to be attracted by the beauty and clearness of the typography, the strength 
of the binding, and the general methodical arrangement. 

Altogether, it is one of the best executed and most ably arranged works on geography that has ever been 


given to the public. 
From C. B. Jaox, Superintendent of Schools, Albia, Iowa, 
The work done with Harper's Geographies during the past year was quite satisfactory. 


From Miss R. A. Van Truss, Principal of Winona School, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

I have given Harper's Geography a careful examination, and find it all its friends claim for it. I like the 
plan of having separate physical and political maps. The arrangement of the subject-matter is fine, the 
questions clear and concise. The illustrations are very good. There are so many good points that it is hard 
to enumerate all. I can certainly recommend it as beivg one of the best books on the subject that I have 
ever examined. 

From F. C. Cutins, Superintendent of Pottawottamie Co., Towa, 

I am much pleased with Harper’s Geographies, which for beauty of typography and excellence of text 

are, in my opinion, unequalled. 


From T. J. R. Perry, Superintendent of Schools, Riverton, Iowa. 
A year’s test has only strengthened my belief that Harper’s Geography is the best text-book in geography 
ublished. 
’ From D. C. Camsnron, Superintendent of Schools, Houston Co., Minn. 
Thanks for the copy of Harper’s Geographies sent me. I spent some time in examining them, and think 
they are the best Geographies that I ever saw. More in their favor I cannot say. I particularly admire the 
manner in which the author has brought in physical geography with each division. 


From Rev. G. C. Tanner, Superintendent of Schools, Steele Co., Minn. 
I have used Harper’s School Geography in my Institute. It is an excellent book. I shall take pleasure 
in commending it to those wishing a book for high-school work. 


From Miss Fannie Busnuam, Teacher in Clinton (Towa) Schools. 

I am much pleased with Harper's School Geography. One of my classes is studying the map questions 
and descriptive text of Africa, and they find more that they will remember on page 116 in Harper's than in 
the whole on the same subject in the book now in use. The maps are clear and artistic, and the descriptive 
text gives just the information most needed and best remembered by pupils. 


From C. C. Cory, Superintendent of Schools, Pella, Iowa. 
The author seems to have a method, and, for a wonder, has carried it out. It seems to me that both 
books are just what every school, city or country, needs. 


From F. T. Lyon, Principal of Schools, Onawa, Towa, 
By action of the Board, I have been authorized to introduce Harper’s School Geography. I have exam- 
ined your work, and like it very much. You will please send by express —— copies. 


From Penwater (Mich.) News. 

Geography used to seem like a dry, useless study in our boyhood days, and when we recall the character 
of the text-books used, with their accumulation of dry statistics in regard to the length of rivers, the height 
of mountains, and the like, which we were expected to commit to memory perfectly, we do not much wonder 
that we found it hard to awaken our enthusiasm. But with such a beautiful book as this before us, with its 
clear paper, plain type, and wealth of most beautifal engravings, it would seem strange if the subject treated 
of were not rendered attractive from the first. Then the character of the work is so eminently practical, just 
what one needs in a good business education, and all those dry statistics which we used so much to dread 
are placed where they belong, in tables for occasional reference. Besides all this, special editions are 
issued for each separate State ; and in the edition before us the maps of Michigan and Wisconsin, which are 
so closely connected as to render it difficult to represent either separately, are models of completeness and 
accuracy. Each county is colored differently, and so far as we bave looked we find the location of rivers, 
railroads, lakes, and towns all correctly shown. It is certainly one of the best works of the kind we have 
ever seen. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application, Correspondence regarding books for exami- 
nation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Branklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
UST OF NEW BOOKS 


CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
cavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Louis Pauma pvt Cesnota, Mem, 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin ; Hon. 
Mem, of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations, 
Svo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 


IL 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. 
Tilustrated by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 

III. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, By J. M. Car- 
noouan, M.D. Part Ill. 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
L aud IL., together, $1 00. 

IV, 

THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT: or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwin Dz Leon, 
Ex-Agent and Consul-Geuera!l in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, ¥y 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By WiiitaM 
C. Prime, LL.D. l’rofusely Illustrated. bv0, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (Iu a box.) 

VI. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J. T. Trownriver, Lilustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $250. (In a box.) 

VIL. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Lord Macavray. 

82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VUL 

LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macautay. 82mo, Paper, 

25 cents. 


Ix. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Maoavray. 82mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. x 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. By 
Lord Macauiay. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
er wise specified, 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly. ¥ Wituiam Brack. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A Young Wife’s Story. By Haneerre Bowra. 25 cts, 


The first volume of A Modern Minister, With Illus- 
trations. 35 cents. 


What He Cost Her. By James Payn. 40 cents. 


Erema; or, My Father's Sin, By R. D. Bracxmore. 
SO cents. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Groner 
Exior. 20 cents. oe 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Exsor. 20 cents. 

Janet's Repentance. By Groner Exior. 20 cents. 

Carita By Mrs. Oviruanr. Illustrated. 50 cents, 

Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary Patrick. 25 cents. 
ew Harrek & Brornens will send either of the 

above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 


weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





em” Hanrrn’s Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


INTING] ¥2C2o7:' 
PRESS HSs _ Nand-Inkera, 68 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Belf-Ink 66 to $850. 
2? stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, W est ek eo 


BIG 84-page Picture Book, free. My pian beats 
all to make money. Is easy, honest, and pa 
you $10 a day. DAVID C, COOK, Chicago, Lllinois. 


25 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO, L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUET. ( Par.is77.) 
Bore & Brooms at will. Sold by dealers in 
F'cy G'ds, Toys &c. Sample 25 cts. M'T'd by 
N.@A ‘8,236 N Frowr Str.PHILA. Pa. 


BIG PAY To Agents selling my 10 new arti- 
eles, Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. BR. MORRIS, Chicago, ill 


y) Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no? alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. @beapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. Coutrzr & Go., Chicago. 


and Morphine habit cared. 
The Original 024 only absolute 
cua br stamp for book on 
Opium Eating. to W. B. Squire, 
Worthingti.o, Greene Co., Ind. 


$40 A WEEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 




















ALE: MENG 4 9 | A Month and CARS 
ones to DEALERS 

SAMPLES FREE. (i ARS 
Send de. STAMP to 

BE OS Winsure answer. 5. POSTER & 00... Cinettiant. 

A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 

selling articles in the world; one sample 

Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


ERS and a) linterested—cond ‘tor circulars 

The Am. Vocal Inet. 103 Waverly Pl. N. Y. 
5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 18c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


ayear, Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
iness strictly legitimate, Particulars free 
Address J.WorTn & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








T 5 to $20 a day to Agents, with 
MON EY. $5 se and Key Check Outfits. Full par- 
ticulars free. 8. M. Srenorr, 112 Washington St.,Boston, 


ELEGANT MIXED CARDS, with name, 18c, 
5 Agent's outfit 10c. Sxavy Baos., Northford,Conn, 
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WAKING UP—1878. 


J. Beis. “ Who said I was to be taken by the 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 
184 Fifth Avenue, 


(BROADWAY AND 234d ST.,) 
OFFER SPECIAL 


REDUCTIONS 


ON THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Seal Sacques, Fur-Lined Garments, 
(Imported and Their Own Mannfacture,) 


Circulars and Wraps. 
N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 
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“An Appropriate ‘Holiday Gift. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of Money, Weights and Measures, 

@ Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 

&c.,from the Greek,the Latin,and the Mod- 

ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By mail, 

when not otherwise obtainable, on receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by dealers generally. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


Peastisures Wenaren’s Souoor Dictionaries, 
138 and 1406 Grand St., New York. 
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MATERIALS. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boller 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings. 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Senc 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN. LANE, NEW YORK. 
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STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
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Attention is asked to the announcement 
that from this time I shall in the sale 
of the watches of the AMERIOAN WATOH 
OOMPANY, of WALTHAM, MASS., adding 
to the business a special department devoted 
to them, conducted upon such a scale as will 
present at all times for the examination of 
purchasers a fuller and more comprehensive 
stock than has before been accessible to the 
New York public, 

While full and complete in the medium 
and moderate-priced grades, the stock will be 
especially rich in specimens of the more highly 
finished and accurate movements, to the man- 
ufacture of which the Company is now giving 
an increased share of its attention. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Starr & Marovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, :t No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
will be offered at our established prices. 

Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


GORHAM WIG CO, 


Silversmiths, 


_No, 37 UNION SQUARE. — 
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BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The leading American Powder. 


Uniformly pure and reliable. 


Fall weight and full strength. Made 


from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and perfectly wholesome. All Grocers authorized to guarantee it. The 


Royal Baker,” the most perfect aay 


‘owder Cook-book in the world, sent for 10 cen’ 
ress ROVAL BAKING POWDER 
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A TURKEY GOBBLER. 


(A Seasonable Sketch.) 





 KRISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED LY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2”” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 














China & Japan Depot 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS. 


RIOH DECORATED PORCELAINS and VASES! 
LAO WARES SCREENS und BICTURES! 
MBOO : NS an ! 
_ KIOTO and ZOGAN BRONZES! 
RICH PEKIN ENAMELS (CLOISONNE)! 
H,. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., N. ¥. 


R. CAMPB Manufactater & Iinporter of 


Fine Saddlery, 
No. 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








CYPR 


US: 


ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND TEMPLES. 


A NARRATIVE OF RESEARCHES AND EXCAVATIONS DURING 
TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THAT ISLAND. 


BY 


GENERAL LOUIS PALMA DI CESNOLA, 


MEM. OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, TURIN; HON. MEM. OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
LONDON, ETC. 


WITH PORTRAIT, MAPS, AND 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 





Cesnola has given us a lively and picturesque nar- 
rative. His labors extended over nearly the whole 
surface of an island one hundred miles in length, by 
about thirty in greatest breadth, and were continued 
for nearly ten years. In zeal, patience, and intelli- 
gence, therefore —especially when we consider that 
he was compelled to rely wholly upon his private 
means—he has proved himself second to no other 
archeological explorer. * * * He has reaped such a re- 
ward as no previous archeologist, working alone and 
with such restricted means, has ever achieved. His 
discoveries not only throw an entirely new light upon 
many ceuturies of Cypriote civilization, but they also 
illustrate that of Egypt, Pheenicia, Assyria, and Greece. 
He has restored, if not the whole, yet a great portion 
of the “‘missing link" between the first and the last 
of these great forces in human history. One would 
scarcely guess, from his modest, unassuming narra- 
tive, the inestimable value of his entire collection of 
ancient relics.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Illustrated with hundreds of engravings worthy of 
such a work. * * * General Cesnola’s narrative is 
clear, spirited, and flowing, and his descriptions viv- 
id. He puts his own animation and interest into his 
book, and it cannot fail to inspire the reader with live- 
ly interest.—Y. Y. Evening Mail. 

General Di Cesnola has laid the world of educated 
and thoughtful men under heavy obligations. He has 
earned the thanks at once of artists and of scholars, 
indeed of all who have learned to comprehend under 
the broad term of history the multiform manifesta- 
tions of social force and creative genius.—N, ¥. Sun. 

The object of General Cesnola’s volume is to give an 
accurate description of the various articles in his collec- 
tion, explaining at the same time the exact localities in 
Gyprus from which they were obtained. In this work 
he is, of course, greatly assisted by the illustrations 
in which the book abounds. Page after page is filled 
with fine engravings of statues, vases, engraved gems, 
and jewelry of all descriptions. The simplest lover of 
literature will find entertainment in General Cesnola’s 
description of his long sojourn in Cyprus,and the an- 
ecdotes and incidents of domestic life with which the 
story of his explorations is interwoven.—N. ¥. Times. 





Thousands will read this book. *** The importance 
of his work has attracted the attention of scholars the 
world over, and several specialists have assisted him 
in perfecting it. * * * General Cesnola may consider 
himself among the immortals.—V. ¥. Kvening Express, 

This magnificent volume. * * * It is a complete ac- 
count of the great work dove by General Cesnola 
during his ten years’ residence as United States con- 
sul on the island of Cyprus in unearthing the won- 
derful collection of art treasures now permanently es- 
tablished at the Metropolitan Musenm of Art in New 
York City. ** * The book relates minutely his experi- 
ences, giving full accounts of all the discoveries that 
were made, describing the articles found, rehearsing 
his difficulties with the Turkish authorities, and tell- 
ing many pleasing incidents of every-day life on the 
island, * * * The whole story is told simply and mod- 
estly, in a way in which every reader will find much 
of the deepest interest. ** * The book will command 
ubiversal attention and admiration from readers of all 
clasees.—New Bedford Mereury. 

One of the most valuable additions made to modern 
literature. * * * It must not be supposed that his book 
is a mere dry catalogue of works of art, discovered 
and arranged. It is, on the contrary, a most interest- 
ing narrative of personal adventure, full of humor, is 
written in a bright, gossipy vein. * * * The most impor- 
tant discovery made by him was of the golden treasures 
of Kurium, which he describes in the simple style, 
absolutely free from egotism or self-landation, which 
imparts so much pleasure to the reader. There is 
nothing in fiction more dazzling than the description 
he gives of this momentous discovery, no record of 
exploration so absorbing in interest, so startling in 
result, as this simple story of the dark passage to the 
vault, the bursting open of the stone door closed be- 
hind some priest twenty-four centuries ago, the re- 
moval of the dust, the glitter of the first golden brace- 
let, and then the heaps of silver plate, the basins filled 
with exquisite gold jewelry, the delicious gems, the 
rare alabasters and bronzes which were in the treas- 
ure chambers of the old temple * * * A more interest- 
ing and at the same time more valuable work has not 
been published for a long time.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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0g Harrer & BROTHERS will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 


the United States, on receipt of the price. 








SupPLEMENT 


CROSSING THE DANUBE. 


THE pontoon - bridge across the Danube, of 
which we give a picturesque sketch, lies between 
the Roumanian village of Simpitza and the long, 
straggling Turkish town of StStova. Below Sis- 
tova for a distance of two miles the bank of the 
river 18 steep, and in some places quite precip- 
‘tous. A short distance up the slope are gardens 
and vineyards, above which rises the bare ridge 
that forms the sky line. The town itself is open, 
and presented an admirable point at which to 
¢stablish communication with the other bank. 

It was not at Sistova, however, that the first 
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attempt to cross the Danube was made. Con- 
trary to all expectation, the great move took place 
at Galatz. So satisfied were the Turks that their 
enemies had selected a point further up the river, 
that no attention was paid to their operations in 
the neighborhood of that town. Thus for four 
days the Russians were allowed to labor industri- 
ously at the construction of a bridge near Braila, 
just below the confluence of the old and new 
channels of the Danube. The secret of the cross- 
ing was well kept, and every detail of the opera- 
tion, which was conducted with unexampled dar- 
ing, crowned with success. During the night of 
the 20th of June, General Zommenman, with 1500 
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infantry of the corps d’armée and 2000 of the 
Fortieth Regiment of infantry, crossed the river 
in front of Galatz. Close in their wake came two 
detachments carrying with them through the in- 
undated marshes on the river-bank a number of 
boats and rafts. The day following 2500 men of 
the Seventh Regiment of infantry joined their 
companions, bringing with them a quantity of 
cannon. 

The crossing at Simnitza was effected on the 
night of June 27 by a body of men under com- 
mand of General Dracmirorr. This attempt, like 
the former one, was intended as far as possible 
to be of the nature of a surprise, and for this 


RUSSIAN OFFICERS LOST IN THE FOG NEAR PLEVNA—LISTENING TO THE MUEZZIN’S CALL. 


reason the dispositions were postponed until after 
night-fall. The post of honor was given to Gen- 
eral DraGminorr’s division, which was expected 
to make a footing on the Turkish side by early 
morning. The division under Prince Misky, in 
support, was to make a night march from Lissa, 
and be in position at Simnitea at 7 a.m., to follow 
its sister division across in the event of the lat- 
ter’s success. In case of failure it was to take 
up the fighting, and force a passage at all sac- 
rifices, for the Grand Duke Nicnotas had an- 
nounced that he would tolerate no failure; the 
river must be crossed, cost what it might. 

With the darkness General Dracmirorr began 
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along the edge of the flats, to sweep with fire the 
opposite banks. This was done while the infant- 
ry was being marched over the flats down into 
the cover of some woods near by. The dark- 
ness and the obstructions were both so great that 
at dawn the preparations were still.incomplete. 
There was no bridge, but only a number of river 
boats capable of holding from fifteen to forty men 
each. These were dragged on carriages through 
the mud, and launched in the darkness under the 
shadow of the trees. The troops embarked and 
pushed across as fast as the craft arrived. 

“For once,” says the correspondent of the 
London Daily News, “the Turks had not spent the 
nightwatches in heavy sleep. The few cannon 
of a battery posted on the bank at once opened 
tire on the boats, on the hidden masses among 
the willows, and on the columns marching across 
the flat. Nor was this all. From the slopes 
above the cove there came at the boats a smart 
infantry fire. The Turkish riflemen were holding 
the landing-piace. Youcurne had not gained ex- 
perience and credit in Circassian warfare for 
nothing. His boat was leading. The Turkish 
riflemen were in position about fifty yards from 
the shore. He landed his handful, and bade 
them lie down on the mud, One or two were 
down previously with Turkish bullets. He open- 
ed a skirmishing fire to cover the landing boats 
that followed, one by one. At length enough 
had accumulated. Young Skope.orr was there, 
a host in himself. Youcuine had his men fix 
bayonets, stand up, and foliow their officers. 
There was a rush, and a cheer that rang louder in 
the gray dawn than the Turkish volley that an- 
swered it. That volley was not fired in vain, but 
the Turks did not wait for cold steel. YoucHine’s 
skirmishers followed them doggedly some dis- 
tance up the slope, but for the time could not 
press on from the base. Busily but slowly the 
craft moved to and fro, from shore to shore. The 
Russian guns had at once opened when the Turk- 
ish fire showed there was no surprise; but, how- 
ever heavy a fire may be, it will not all at once 
crush another fire. The Turkish shells kept fall- 
ing in the water, whistling through the willows, 
and bursting among the columns on the flat. 
One shell from a mountain gun fell into a boat 
containing two guns, their gunners, and the com- 
mandant of the battery, The boat was swamped 
at once, and all on board perished. This was 
the only serious casualty, but numerous Russian 
soldiers were falling on both sides of the river. 
Nevertheless the work was going on steadily, and 
when, soon after seven o'clock, I went to meet 
Prince Mirsky oa the high ground before Sim- 
nitza, the report was that already the whole bri- 
gade of Youcurne had reached the other side, and 
that Dracmimorr himself had crossed.” In the 
mean time the Turkish troops retired from their 
positions, which were immediately occupied by 
the Russians, after which the Grand Duke Nicn- 
OLas crossed over with re-enforcements. 

Having established themselves at Sistova, the 
Russians at once began to complete the construc- 
tion of their bridge, and this important work, not- 
withstanding a violent gale and the interference of 
a Turkish Monitor, was ready in three days, when 
a large force was enabled to cross, and a general 
move forward was made. The Sistova bridge 
has not only done good service ever since it first 
spanned the Danube, but up to this time it has with- 
stood the force of the current to which all the oth- 
er bridges built by the Russians have succumbed. 
It now forms the only line of communication be- 
tween Roumania and Bulgaria by means of which 
provisions can be forwarded to the Russian army 
in the latter province. It is frail, however, and 
not likely to withstand the influence of ice and 
other agents of destruction during the winter sea- 
son ; so that at present there is a project on foot 
io establish a line of ferry-boats similar to those 
used on our own East River. The transportation 
of supplies may at any moment be stopped by a 
storm, and great uneasiness is felt by those who 
are conscious of the frail connection between the 
two points. Every effort is being made to con- 
vey large amounts of provisions to Bulgaria as 
quickly as possible before the winter weather be- 
comes severe, The artist to whom we are indebt- 
ed for our sketches writes: “As every hour is 
now of importance in getting winter supplies to 
the other side of the Danube, work goes on night 
and day. An almost unbroken train of ammu- 
nition wagons, commissariat stores, ambulance 
carts, and horse and foot soldiers are to be seen 
crossing any time in the twenty-four hours. The 
sketch I send was taken on the island, there being 
three similar bridges across the entire span of 
the Danube; and these, when brilliantly illumi- 
nated at night for the purpose of this warlike traf- 
fic, have a most picturesque appearance.” 

The other engraving on the page refers to a 
singular incident that took place near Plevna. 
Some Russian officers, lost in a fog near the Turk- 
ish lines, discovered their perilous vicinity by 
listening to the muezzin’s call to prayer at early 
morning, which is customary in every Moham- 
medan community. The author of the sketch, 
being present on the occasion, says: “ As I hap- 
pened to be one of the party, I took adventage 
of the occasion to make a sketch of the little 
group of anxious listeners. Anxious, I assure you, 
we all were, as we had been three hours out—long 
enough to have gone several times into the Turk- 
ish lines and back again, had the return journey 
been possible. We had not the remotest idea 
which way to turn, but presently we heard voices, 
and the strains of the muezzin’s chant, as we sup- 
posed, floated across the foggy air. We had lost 
the high-road—indeed, all trace of any road—for 
some time, and when some horsemen became in- 
distinctly visible through the gloom, every revolv- 

er was ready in the event of their turning out to 
be Circassians. But, happily for us, they were 


Cossacks, in whose sense of locality the Russians 
put their faith. 
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THOU ART THE MAN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Avrnor or “An Open Verprot,” “Josava Hac- 
earp’s Daveuter,” “ Deap Men’s Suors,” 
“Lapy Acpiey’s Szoret,” Eto. 





CHAPTER III. 
DRIVEN BY THE FURIES. 


Caartes Bywater found himself in London 
with a long spell of idleness before him, very few 
friends or even acquaintances, a well-filled purse, 
and a broken heart. The pleasures of the town 
could offér him no distraction, the vices of the 
town could not tempt him. His grief was as 
honest as it was deep. The dream of his life 
was ended. He had nothing to look forward to 
beyond his profession, nothing to hope for but 
the distinction of an honorable career, and per- 
chance to die in a cockpit, like Nelson, while his 
sailors were fighting over his head. 

He ordered a suit of black, and put crape on 
his hat, having no doubt that the woman he loved 
was dead. 

A week after his return he went to see Phil- 
limore Dorrell, who was shocked at seeing the 
change in his friend. 

“ Why, man alive, what have you been doing to 
yourself ?” he exclaimed. “ You look as if you 
had died and come to life again.” 

“That may well be,” answered Captain By- 
water, “for the best part of me is dead.” 

And then he told Dorrell his story, and asked 
his advice. 

“You know more of the dark secrets of this 
wicked world than any one else,” he said, in 
conclusion. “You may help me to unravel the 
mystery.” 

“My dear Bywater, my experience in matters 
of this kind has led me to take a very common- 
place view of such cases. I have found that 
when a young lady vanishes, she generally knows 
very well where she is going. I do not believe 
in mysterious disappearances or undiscovered 
murders.” 

“You did not know Helen Leeworthy. She 
was little more than a child in years, and quite a 
child in innocence—utterly incapable of double- 
dealing. It is my firm belief that she was way- 
laid and murdered within half a mile of her 
home.” 

“ And all this happened five years ago. I’m 
afraid, my dear Bywater, if the poor young lady 
did come to an untimely end at the hand of some 
ruffian, this will be one of those exceptional mur- 
ders which go to prove my rule that the general- 
ity of such crimes are found out. This is a case 
which would interest Elyard, as a probable mur- 
der that has not come to light. He was here a 
few nights ago discussing his favorite thesis.” 

“What a ghoulish temper the man must have 


_ to dwell upon such a revolting subject !” 


“Well, I grant that his conversation savors 
somewhat of the charnel-house. I fancy that the 
hit he has made in that horrible tragedy, The Ve- 
netian Husband, has given his mind a twist in 
that direction. He sups full of horrors. But the 
man is interesting, and he exercises a powerful 
fascination over me. Not altogether a pleasant 
influence, I admit. There is something snaky in 
his eye that chills me when I am most familiar 
with him. But he is no lump of common clay. 
He is a being of light and fire.” 

“So is Lucifer,” said Captain Bywater ; “ but I 
shouldn’t consider him an agreeable aequaint- 
ance.” 

“Oh, my dear Charley, this world is so given 
over to humdrum, so. thickly peopled with a kind 
of human vegetable, that any man who has intel- 
lect and courage enough to be original affords an 
agreeable variety, no matter what turn his eccen- 
tricity takes.” 

“You might say that of the man who picks 
your pocket.” 

““ Why, no, Charley; there is nothing eccentric 
in pocket-picking. It is the commonest thing in 
life, a recognized profession. Come and sup with 
me to-night. I have asked Elyard and one or 
two others. Cast aside care for a couple of hours. 
Rely upon it, my dear friend, the young lady is 
safe and sound, and that black suit of yours is an 
anachronism.” 

“T wish to Heaven it were so! I'll accept your 
invitation, though I shall be no better company 
than the skeleton at an Egyptian feast. I feel 
interested in this Mr. Elyard.” 

“Naturally, The man is a genius, and genius 
is too rare not to be interesting.” 

Captain Bywater had called at Mr. Thomas 
Leeworthy’s house in Bryanstone Square, and 
had been informed that the politician was in 
Paris, and not expected home for a week or ten 
days. He was not likely to be away longer than 
the latter period, his butler told the captain, as 
there was a bill coming before the House in 
which he was keenly interested. 

Captain Bywater had set his heart upon seeing 
Mr. Leeworthy, though there seemed little hope 
that Helen’s uncle could help him to discover the 
secret of her fate, having failed in discovering it 
himself. But then, the captain argued, an un- 
cle’s love and a lover’s love are as different as 
lamp-light and forked lightning. The darkness 
which the feeble glimmer of affection had failed 
to penetrate might be illuminated to its nether- 
most depth by the piercing radiance of a passion- 
ate love. 

It was nearly midnight when Captain Bywater 
presented himself at his friend’s chambers in 
Gray’s Inn—spacious, handsome rooms, with the 
gloomy grandeur of a departed age. A dozen or 
so of wax candles lightened the supper table 
and a circle round it, and left the dark oak walls 
in profound shadow. 

The party consisted of the famous actor and 
two intellectual nonentities—one a sprouting 
barrister, whom the great criminal lawyer had 





taken under his wing, the other a critic on an 
evening paper. 

There was a good deal of conversation at sup- 
per, but the host and the critic were the chief 
talkers. The young barrister habitually agreed 
with his patron, and always laughed in the right 
place. Captain Bywater looked on and said 
nothing. The actor leaned back in his chair, 
with his thin white hand pushed through his 
long black hair, and his shining eyes fixed on 
space. He might be listening intently to the 
conversation, or his thoughts might be hundreds 
of miles away. It was impossible to determine 
which. 

“ What a wretched supper you have eaten, El- 
yard!” exclaimed the lawyer, with a vexed air. 
“Yet that spatch-cock with mushrooms was not 
bad. And you have hardly tasted my Chateau 
Yquem. Do you never eat or drink ?” 

“T am not a voracious eater,” answered El- 
yard, in his deep and subdued voice. 

Presently, when the dishes had been cleared 
away, and the guests had drawn closer together 
over their wine, Michael Elyard folded his arms 
upon the table and looked steadfastly at his host. 

Phillimore Dorrell touched the sailor’s foot un- 
der the table, as much as to say, “ Look out for 
what’s coming now.” 

“ Dorrell, did you read that case of a mysteri- 
ous disappearance in to-day’s Chronicle?” 

“ Yes, I saw it.” 

“ And do you still say there are very few mur- 
ders—none even—that are not eventually found 
out ?” 

“Yes, I stick to my colors. But remember I 
say ‘eventually.’ In the statistics of crime—” 

“Oh, pray don’t talk to me about statistics !” 
cried the actor, impatiently. “I think I know 
as much about statistics as any man—the statis- 
tics of disease, of drunkenness, of crime, of mor- 
tality. I went very deeply into statistics at one 
time of my life.” 

Charles Bywater held his breath. He sat like 
a man of stone, and waited for what was coming, 

“When you were at the university?” asked 
Dorrell. 

“ After I left the university. I assisted in the 
preparation—nay, I may go so far as to say that 
I was the chief author—of a very important sta- 
tistical work—Leeworthy’s Facts and Figures for 
the People.” 

“T understand,” said the lawyer; “ you did all 
the work, and Mr. Leeworthy had all the credit— 
and the profit, if there was any, which I should 
think was doubtful. 
People is exactly the kind of work I should ex- 
pect to find uncut in the sixpenny box at a book- 
stall. But what a clever fellow you must be, 
Elyard, to change from such dull drudgery as 
book-making to the glorious triumphs of a fa- 
mous tragedian !” 

“Yes, it is a change for the better,” assented 
Mr. Elyard, with a dismal look ; and then he lean- 
ed his elbows on the table, and fixed his snaky 
gaze upon Phillimore Dorrell, and went back to 
his favorite subject — murder as one of the fine 
arts. De Quincey had not then written his won- 
derful essay upon this theme; Burke and Hare, 
and even the Ratcliffe Highway murderers, were 
still unknown to fame. Indeed, the art of mur- 
der was just then suffering one of those intervals 
of mediocrity and decadence which are common 
to all great arts. 

Mr. Dorrell warmed with the discussion. His 
experience was wide in the dark and winding 
ways of crime. He had many curious anecdotes 
to tell, and told them magnificently. The time- 
piece behind him struck half hours and hours, 
and still Michael Elyard listened, with his stead- 
fast eyes rooted on the speaker, and led him on 
at every pause with some apposite question. The 
critic yawned, dozed, waked himself, and took his 
leave. The barrister listened and approved and 
drank Burgundy, till his eyes began to blink and 
grow watery, and at last his chin fell comforta- 
bly forward on his breast, his head began to roll 
starboard and larboard, and his deep and steady 
breathing to sound like the soothing cadence of 
summer waves. In all this time Charles Bywater 
never relaxed his attention. 

Just at the close of a dramatic anecdote the 
clock struck four, and Phillimore Dorrell started 
up from his chair. 

“My dear fellow, I have to be in court at ten 
this morning,” he exclaimed, “and here’s Brun- 
ton getting absolutely apoplectic. Do you ever 
sleep, Elyard ?” 

“Sometimes,” answered the tragedian, in his 
dreary voice, “but I don’t care much about it. 
Good-night. Thank you for a most interesting 
evening. I shall go and have a walk upon the 
bridges. I am very fond of the Thames at sun- 
rise.” 

“T shall go to bed,” said Dorrell, 
ommend you to do the same.” 

Mr. Elyard shook hands with his host, saluted 
Captain Bywater and the newly awakened barris- 
ter with a stately bow, and retired. 

Phillimore Dorrell drew aside the dark moreen 
curtain and let the gray daylight into the room. 
The candles had burned low in the old silver can- 
delabra. The empty bottles and scattered frag- 
ments of the feast had a melancholy look in the 
chilly morning. The barrister made his adieux 
and hurried off ; the sailor lingered. 

“What do you think of him?” asked Dorrell, 
when he found himself alone with his old school- 
fellow. 

“What do I think of him? I think he wears 
the brand of Cain upon his forehead. I know 
that he murdered Helen Leeworthy.” 

“My dear Charley, this is midsummer mad- 
ness.” 

“Ts it? I tell you this man is a murderer. 
No other than a murderer would thus harp upon 
the horrid theme, gloating on the knowledge of 
his iniquity, or else so oppressed by the weight 
of his guilty secret that he must talk of it, must 
drag it out to the light of day, must parade it in 
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some form or other before the eyes of his fellow. 
men. It is demoniac possession—the possession 
of a monomaniac driven mad by the ever-present 
vision of one hideous crisis in his past life. He 
is a man of one idea. Could you not see it in the 
play? It is all murder from the first scene to 
the last—a murder contemplated, a murder done. 
He looks and moves like the shedder of blood.” 

“Tf you will speak more calmly,” urged Dorrell, 
as the sailor paced the room, violently agitated. 

“ Yes, I will tell you all. I want your help.” 

He explained how from that admission about 
the volume of statistics he had identified Elphin- 
stone the secretary in Elyard the actor. 

“That proves nothing against him,” said Dor- 
rell. “You yourself told me that nobody suspect- 
ed this Elphinstone; that he was active in the 
endeavor to trace the missing girl.” 

“ A blind to baffle suspicion. I suspect him. 
I saw in him from the first the possible murderer ; 
I see in him to-night the actual murderer. His 
own looks, his own lips, confess it. He is a man 
tormented by the Furies.” 

“Upon my honor,” ejaculated Dorrell, solemnly, 
“T begin to think that a murder has been done, 
and that it is going to be found out. That goes 
to establish my theory.” 

“ Promise me one thing,” urged the captain. 
“Don’t let that man know whol am. He must 
have heard of me at Clerevale as an intimate 
friend of the family, and he would be on his guard 
before me. When I next meet him, you can call 
me any thing you like—Bedford, Browning.” 

“But I introduced you to him as Captain By- 
water.” 

“You said the name with the usual indistinct- 
ness, and there was some little confusion in the 
room just then. Elyard and your friend the bar- 
rister came in together, if you remember. You 
addressed me as Charley all the evening. No, I 
don’t think he heard my name. So for the future 
you can talk of me as Captain Browning.” 

“So be it. I would do more than that to 
oblige you.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE RED SUNSET. 


Tur long vacation had begun, the courts were 
closed, and Phillimore Dorrell was taking his sum- 
mer holiday up the river, between Henley and 
Reading. He had hired a furnished cottage, and 
was doing a little reading and a great deal of 
boating, and keeping open house, in a jovial bach- 
elor fashion, for his chosen friends. 

Among these was Charles Bywater—not the 
liveliest companion in the world, but too much 
a gentleman to pester his friend with his own 
particular grief, and too well-informed, unselfish, 
and true-hearted ever to degenerate into a bore. 

He was passionately fond of the Thames, and 
spent most of his time in the solicitor’s wherry, 
between banks which were even lovelier then 
than they are now, the perky cockney villa not 
having yet intruded on the sylvan serenity of the 
ever-varying shore. : 

At the cottage Charles Bywater was known as 
Captain Browning. He had a room kept for him 
always, and came and went as he pleased. 

“ News for you, Charley,” said Dorrell, one aft- 
ernoon, when his friend entered the shady little 
river-side garden, with the dust of the mail-coach 
road upon his garments—“ Elyard is to be here 
this evening.” 

“T’m very glad of that. 
my opportunity.” 

“The theatre closed last night, after a season 
of remarkable prosperity. The managers have 
presented him with a diamond snuff-box. He will 
be in high feather, no doubt.” 

“ Do you think his triumphs will make any dif- 
ference in him? I don’t. He is tormented by 
memories that make happiness impossible.” 

They were to dine at five, and at a few minutes 
before the hour Mr. Elyard arrived, looking just 
as he had looked that night in Gray’s Inn, and 
very much as he looked in The Venetian Husband. 
He shook hands with his host, gave the captain 
a gloomy nod, and before they were half-way 
through the dinner, at which he ate hardly any 
thing, began to talk about murder. 

A remarkable trial had just taken place at the 
Lancaster assizes. Four men had been condemn- 
ed to death for the brutal murder of an old wom- 
an and a beautiful girl of twenty. The outrage 
had been committed at mid-day, in a house at 
Pendleton, near Manchester—a house within ear- 
shot and eye-shot of other houses. The murder- 
ers had been seen leaving the house with their 
booty, they had spent their afternoon at various 
village taverns, and one of them had made an 
idiotic display of his plunder on the evening after 
the crime. 

‘With common prudence those creatures might 
easily have escaped the gallows,” said Elyard. 
“Tt was their own folly that put the rope round 
their neck.” 

“The jury felt a natural indignation against 
the murderers of a feeble old woman and a lovely 
and innocent girl,” said Dorrell. “Had the evi- 
dence been less conclusive than it was, the ver- 
dict would have been the same. Men’s hearts are 
stronger than their heads in a case of that kind.” 

“Ay,” sighed the tragedian—“ young, lovely, 
innocent, and foully murdered. A hard fate! And 
in this case passion could plead no excuse. It 
was not the madness of a despised love that im- 
pelled the murderous stroke. The beautiful Han- 
nah Partington was no victim to a revengeful 
lover. Such a fate would have been euthanasia 
as compared with hers. A sordid villain, flushed 
with greed of gain, wanting money to drink and 
squander in a village tap-room—a wretch without 
passion or tenderness, without even the capacity 
for remorse—struck the blow. I would hang 
such vulgar ruffians high as Haman.” 

“ Would you argue that a despised and rejected 
love could excuse an assassin ?” asked Dorrell. 

“The tragedy of passion is sublime, even its 
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darkest depths,” answered the actor. “ Who ever 
thinks of Othello as of a common murderer ? 

After dinner the three gentlemen strolled out 
upon the lawn. Phillimore Dorrell ordered the 
wine to be carried to a table under a willow that 
dip its long green tresses into the stream ; 
hut Michael Elyard seemed in too restless a hu- 
mor to enjoy the quiet of the scene. : 

“ You do not appear to appreciate the tranquil- 
lity of your first leisure evening,” said Dorrell. 
«| should have thought it would have been an 
infinite relief to you to find yourself a free man. 

“] miss the excitement of the theatre,” an- 
swered Elyard, with a dreary sigh. “The coun- 
try is pretty enough to look at in a picture, but 
the reality is somewhat oppressive.” 

“Yet you endured a long residence in one of the 
quietest ‘nooks in all England,” said the captain. 

‘ What do you mean ?” asked the actor, startled. 

“ When you were writing your book of statis- 
tics at Clerevale.” 

“ Who told you that ?” 

“ Why, man alive, don’t look so scared !” cried 
the lawyer. ‘It was you yourself who told us 
the other night at my chambers.” 

“Ay, to be sure,” assented Elyard; “but I 
did not think I had mentioned the name of the 
place. It is no matter, though. There is no se- 
cret in it.” - 

He passed his long thin hand across hisebrow, 
and for a minute or so seemed quite lost. Then 
his eve wandered slowly round the scene as if he 
were striving to bring his distracted thoughts 
back to the present. 

“You have a boat, I see,” he said, glancing at 
the wherry moored a little way from the tree. 

“Yes, I spend all my leisure upon the river. 
Would you like a row this evening? There will 
be a lovely sunset.” 

“] should like it of all things.” 

“Then Captain Browning shall row you. I 
have a post-bag of letters to write; but he is a 
better sculler than I am.” 

Elyard gave the captain an uneasy glance, as 
if he hardly cared for his company, but recovered 
himself the next moment. 

“] shall be much beholden to Captain Brown- 
ing,” he said, in his stately way. 

‘Half an hour later the captain and the trage- 
dian were sitting in the boat gliding quietly upon 
the placid river, the slow dip of the oars falling 
with a musical rhythm, both men curiously silent, 
as if the stillness of the summer evening and the 
loveliness of the landscape had given a melan- 
choly color to their thoughts. 

There was a rosy glow in the west as the sun 
went down, which gradually deepened to a warm 
crimson, and intensified with everymoment. They 
had reached a point where the stream narrowed. 
On the western bank there was a long fringe of 
reeds, behind which burned the red fires of the 
setting sun. 

Suddenly Charles Rv: ater left off rowing, and 
leaned forward upox sculls. 

“ A picturesque bit o: the river this ?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

The tragedian surveyed the landscape slowly 
with his cold dark eye. 

“To my mind neither so picturesque nor so 
pleasing as other spots we have passed,” he an- 
swered. “The shores are flat and dull, poorly 
wooded, too; there is no relief for the eye, no 
variety.” 

“ But that long line of rushes with the crimson 
glow behind it,” urged the captain, pointing to 
the western bank ; “ surely that in itself is a sub- 
ject for a painter.” 

“T see no interest in it,” said the other, coldly. 

“That is strange, for it must recall the scene 
in your tragedy. Do you not see the resem- 
blance ?” 

“ Yes, now you call my attention to it. There 
is as much likeness as there can be between a 
stage-play and reality, between the formal bank 
of a canal and the unsophisticated shore of a 
river. 

“Does it bring back to your mind no other 
scene, one which it resembles more closely—the 
banks of a river in Buckinghamshird—just the 
same reedy shore, the same red sunset? Does 
it not conjure up before your eye the river-bank 
at Clerevale, the spot where you murdered Helen 
Leeworthy ?” 

Michael Elyard started up in the boat like a 
man distraught. He stood gazing at his accuser, 
dumfounded, horror-stricken, while the light wher- 
ry reeled with the jerk he had given it. 

“You would plead that you are not as the 
murderers of Hannah Partington. Helen Lee- 
worthy had rejected, perhaps even scorned, your 
love. Secretly, stealthily, you had persecuted her 
with a suit that was odious to her. She threaten- 
ed, it may be, to inform her relatives of your pur- 
suit, but her gentle nature revolted against doing 
you this injury. Instead of doing battle with 
your passion as a man or a gentleman and con- 
quering it, you let your passion conquer you. You 
abandoned yourself wholly to its sway; you let 
the devil get possession of you; and then one 
night you urged, for the last time, your hopeless, 
unavailing love. You knelt, you entreated, you 
wept, and she remained cold as marble, and then 
the devil within you burst his bonds, and you 
slew her.” ; 

“I did!” shrieked Elyard. “These hands slaugh- 
tered her; I can feel the white round throat now 
in their gripe. How the muscles quivered under 
my clutch! how the fair young form writhed in 
that brief agony, the strained blue eyes staring at 
me all the while! God! do you think they have 
ever relaxed from that awful stare? Day and 
night, waking and sleeping, I have seen them.” 

He sank down in a heap at the bottom of the 
boat, and crouched there, looking straight before 
him at the swiftly darkening landscape, and mut- 
tering to himself, as if unconscious of any other 
presence than his own, 

“When have I ceased to see her?” he groan- 
ed. “She has walked beside me in the crowded 





streets, she has come between me and the faces 
in the theatre. O Heaven! if there were any spot 
upon this earth where she could not come—any 
arid desert, or hill-side cavern, or snow-clad mount- 
ain where her image could not follow me—I 
would go and live there upon bread and water, 
and let the rain beat upon me and the sun scorch 
me, and deem it happiness compared with the 
never-ending agony of the world where she is.” 

Charles Bywater turned the boat, and began 
to row slowly back. Elyard never stirred. For 
an hour there was dead silence. At last, when 
they were within sight of the lighted windows of 
the cottage, he seemed to recover his self-posses- 
sion. He raised himself from his crouching atti- 
tude at the bottom of the boat, and quietly re- 
sumed his seat. 

“What is your motive for ferreting out the 
secret of my life, and what use are you going to 
make of it?” he asked. 

“Tl answer your last question first. The use 
I mean to make of my knowledge is to bring you 
to the gallows. I have a warrant for your appre- 
hension in my pocket.” 

“ And not a vestige of evidence against me,” 
said the other, with a diabolical coolness. 

“T will find evidence somehow, now that I have 
found my man,” said the captain. “As for my 
motive, you will understand that, I dare say, when 
I tell you my name. I am Charles Bywater.” 

“Great Heaven!” cried Elyard. “Then it was 
instinct that made me hate you from the hour we 
first met.” 

“No doubt ; a prophetic instinct, which told you 
I was Helen’s avenger. You leave this boat my 
prisoner.” 

“ What if I resist.” 

“It would be worse than useless. I have been 
face to face with mutiny more than once in my 
life, and should not recoil from violence in a case 
of necessity. You are unarmed, I dare say, while 
I have a brace of loaded pistols in my pockets. 
You will be wise to come with me quietly.” 

“ Ay,” answered the other, lapsing into an in- 
different tone, “I can afford to let you hector it 
over me for a few hours. You have not a tittle 
of evidence against me.” 

“That will be found hereafter.” 

“ Hereafter will not do. The first magistrate 
before whom you take me will dismiss your ac- 
cusation with contempt. You are unduly inter- 
fering with the liberty of a fellow-subject upon 
the strength of an unfounded suspicion. My rav- 
ing just now was a little bit of acting got up on 
the spur of the moment to deceive you. I won- 
der you let yourself be taken in so easily.” 

He rose with a mocking laugh as the nose of 
the boat ground against the grassy shore by the 
willow. As his foot touched the shore a strong 
hand was laid upon his arm, and before he could 
recover himself from the surprise of that sudden 
grip he found himself standing between two bur- 
ly men with both his wrists fettered. 

“What does it mean?” he gasped. 

“T arrest you on suspicion of being concern- 
ed in the murder of Helen Leeworthy, whose 
body was found last week in a hole in the river- 
bank at Clerevale, with your handkerchief tied 
round her neck.” 

“T told you that evidence would be forth-com- 
ing,” said Charles Bywater. 


A week later Michael Elyard was found dead in 
his cell in the jail at Aylesbury, whither he had 
been carried after his examination before the 
magistrates at the market-town near Clerevale. 
There had been an inquest upon the poor relics of 
Helen Leeworthy—a skeleton form, some tresses 
of golden hair, the rotted remnants of garments 
which were more easily recognized than the per- 
son they had clothed. The inquest had been 
followed by an examination before the magis- 
trates, and coroner and magistrates had alike ad- 
judged Michael Elphinstone, otherwise Elyard, to 
be the murderer. As Captain Bywater had fore- 
told, evidence was not wanting. A gypsy came 
forward who had seen the young lady and her 
assassin together near the spot where those poor 
remains were found. Another witness had met 
Elphinstone coming away from the river path 
looking agitated and well-nigh distraught. Strand 
by strand a rope was twisted strong enough to 
hang him. But Michael Elphinstone did noi 
wait for the public hangman and the gaping 
crowd in front of Aylesbury jail. With his own 
lean hands he strangled himself in the silence 
and solitude of his cell, and none knew the houi 
at which that dark soul took its lonely flight. 
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CHAPTER IV.—(Continned.) 
THE IDLE APPRENTICE. 


TERE is a sad monotony about the history of 
love affairs. Two young people of opposite sexes 
meet —once—twice—thrice. The young man 
goes away and dreams of the girl’s face, and her 
eyes, and her sweet voice; she is all-delightful 
to him, her gestures, her walk, her dress. He 
becomes restless, and hovers about her house and 
her daily haunts. She begins to think of him, to 


wonder about him, to think what he would like 
her to do, to say, to dress like. And so on—we 
know the rest. But what a pretty thing it is to 
watch, to practice—once in a life—and to tell! 
And, after all, the monotony is only in this bald 
way of putting it. One might as well say that a 
figure is monotonous because an artist’s 
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model resembles it, and all artists’ models are 
alike. One might as well say of the sea that it 
is monotonous; or of the sky, that it never 
changes ; or of a hill-side covered with hanging 
woods, that its contours pall upon the eye. 

How was it, however, with the Idle Appren- 
tice ? 

The boy was junior clerk in the great firm of 
Ferris and Halkett, with better chances than 
most of the juniors, because he knew French and 
German. The house paid him forty pounds a 
year for his services; Mr. Pomeroy allowed him 
an additional forty. On eighty pounds a year a 
boy of seventeen ought to be able to live; at 
least a great many do. You pay six or seven 
shillings a week for your rent of one room and 
permission to use a common sitting-room ; break- 
fast costs about half a crown a week; washing, 
eighteenpence ; dinner must be got somehow into 
a shilling a day, with, perhaps, eighteenpence for 
Sunday ; sixpence a day more for tea and supper 
is all that can be spared. There remain exactly 
twenty-two pounds sixteen shillings for clothes, 
amusements, and “sundries.” Or, if you get your 
clothes into fifteen pounds a year, there remains 
the sum of seven pounds sixteen shillings, or near- 
ly sixpence a day, for things not absolutely neces- 
sary. That is luxury! 

Young Langton, either from residence in Ger- 





many, though that is unlikely, or from a natural | 


inclination to extravagance, did not by any means 
manage to make the sixpence a day cover all ex- 
penses. Very far from it; and in the course of 
a short twelvemonth he not only got through that 
sixpence a day, but also through thirty pounds 
which he had got from his sister. He acquired, 
besides, a gentlemanly manner of establishing a 
system of tick with tailors and shoe-makers, so 
that he was not only the best-dressed among the 
juniors of Ferris and Halkett’s, but none of his 
clothes were paid for. This advantage, which 
gave him so much more money to spend, enabled 
Will Langton to extend his knowledge of life by 
joining in its amusements, which he did chiefly 
under the introductory patronage of his brother 
clerk, Ernst Kugel. 

Kugel, a young man of two-and-twenty, a Ger- 
man by birth, had been long enough in England 
to speak English perfectly, It was in England, 
indeed, that he acquired those habits and tastes 
which marked him out as occupying a position 
far beneath his merits. What was a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year to a youth who 
dreamed day and night of wealth, which, mind 
you, he-would not hoard, economize, or lay out to 
any absurdly useful or beneficial enterprise, but 
would spend, and spend royally, upon himself ? 
It has often occurred to me, considering the aims 
of many young men, that a form of thanksgiving 
might be usefully framed and adopted in all our 
churches for the fact that most young men are 


| poor, Heaven help the world—if the world con- 


tinues as it is—should the majority of young men 
be born rich, or, which is another thing, should 
riches be showered suddenly upon young men as 
they are! Think of London clerks unexpectedly 
all together finding themselves each in the pos- 
session of a large income, with nothing to do. 
Think what a sweet and lively paradise they would 
make of London, with music-halls in every street, 
a Cremorne in every garden square, every theatre 
the home of burlesque, monster “‘ comiques” the 
leaders of fashion, and the manners of Margate 
transferred to the uncongenial stones of Bond 
Street. 

Ernst Kugel hoped to arrive at this end, not 
by inheritance, which was absurd, nor by steady 
industry, which was equally absurd, but by short 
and easy methods. For one thing, he betted on 
horses. Whenever he had a pound to spare, he 
laid it on some animal about whom he had pre- 
viously received a tip of the straightest kind, This 
amusement, while it occasionally gave him a pock- 
etful of money, kept him habitually in the direst 
depths of poverty and debt. Of course he took 
whatever credit he could get, and, of course, he 
abused that confidence and broke his faith. He 
was, in a word, one of the very worst specimens 
that London can show of the clerk who is at once 
cad and snob, crafty and unscrupulous. He drank 
as much beer, or any thing else, as he could lay 
his hands upon; he smoked as much tobacco as 
the office hours and those spent in sleep would 
permit; his views on all subjects were low and 
earthly ; his opinions on all men were mean and 
base ; he was the very worst companion that poor 
young Langton could have. And yet, because 
Langton was innocent, fond of amusements, and 
frank, Kugel fixed upon him for his victim, and 
began to teach him all he knew himself. 

Kugel was handsome, in a way. His German 
face was of a type common enough, but pleasant, 
according to the design of Providence. He had 
long light brown hair and bright blue eyes; he 
was rather above than below the middle height; 
he wore a mustache, but no beard or whiskers ; 
his face showed few signs of his debauched life, 
save for the twitching of the muscles; but his 
figure was already rather bloated, and his “ con- 
dition” prematurely bad; his shoulders were 
round, and he stooped a little as he walked. 

See him now, stepping out of the office at half 
past five, with young Langton beside him. Mark 
the contrast between them. It is in the expres- 
sion rather than in the features themselves that 
the elder clerk’s evil life has marked itself. There 
you may mark the stamp of vicious thoughts and 
vicious habits. Their seal upon the brow of 
man is so common that you hardly notice it as 
you pass it along the street, unless you see at 
the same time another face, that of an innocent 
boy, or a man whose thoughts are set on higher 
things: Young Langton had known his friend 
for a month or so only, and has had as yet no 
time to lose the freshness of his expression. He 
has a bright and eager face ; it is like his sister’s, 
but there is a weakness in the mouth and chin 
which she has not; and the boy’s head is flung 
back in a careless way, which may mean in some 








the deficiency of conscious strength, or it may 
mean, as it means with him, the insouciance of 
one whose thoughts are far away from the dull 
routine of work. 

The fact is, that as Ernst Kugel should have 
been born rich, in order to give the world an aw- 
ful example of how money should not be spent, 
so Will Langton should have been born rich, so 
as to show the world what a curse idleness may 
really be. He hated offices and office work ; he 
detested the drudgery of quill-driving ; he longed 
for the half-holiday to come again; he thought 
the noblest thing of all was to be born with no 
necessity for work. He had not, you see, read 
Rabelais, who would have taught him that neces- 
sity is the first great master of arts. 

Once out of the hated office, both young men 
fill and light wooden pipes, It is not that young 
Langton wants to smoke—in fact, he does not 
smoke except when he is with his friend; but 


there is a certain grandeur and independence of- 


walking along the street, pipe in mouth. 

“Where are we going to-night?” asked the 
boy. 

“ Well, we went to the Lion and Unicorn last 
night. I don’t think we want two nights’ running 
of that entertainment, in spite of the ballet. Let 
us have a little pool. Have you got any money?” 

“T’ve got ten shillings,” says the boy. 

“That will be more than we shall want,” re- 
plied his mentor. “T'll show you how to double 
the pool, my boy.” 

“T say, Kugel,” Langton went on, with an anx- 
ious expression, “if Cassandra doesn’t win—” 

“Nonsense! she’s bound to win. Didn’t the 
trainer’s own first cousin tell me there was noth. 
ing that could stand against her? Hasn’t she 
gone up from twenty to one, when I got the tip, 
to six to one?” 

“If she doesn’t, I'm cleaned out,” Will persist- 
ed, with a half laugh. 

“Never mind; go to your sister, She'll lend 
you more money.” 

Will shook his head. 

“ Poor Lettice! She’s given me three-quarters 
of her allowance already, I can’t get any more 
from her. And then they’re dunning me about 
the things I got on tick.” 

“IT know. Come, don’t anticipate trouble. If 
Cassandra wins I pocket a cool hundred, and you, 
my boy, twenty. Make up your mind that she’s 
going to win. Think of winning twenty pounds. 
And now what are you going to have ?”’ 

They were in front of a coffee-house. 

“I'm going to have a cup of coffee and a roll,” 
said Langton. 

“Tl wait for you, then. I am going to have 
a gin and bitters. Then we'll find out the fellows 
and have our little pool.” 

An evening spent in a low, badly ventilated 
billiard-room, the first floor of a public-house : for 
companions, ten or a dozen clerks of the same 
stamp as Ernst Kugel. Tobacco all the evening, 
with bad beer. Result of the entertainment: the 
loss of eight out of the ten shillings, slight im- 
provement in skill at billiards, a headache, a 
shaking hand, and increased readiness to laugh 
at things evil and sneer at things good. 

Surely Hogarth had this sort of thing in his 
mind when he presented the Idle Apprentice 
playing heads and tails on the tombstone, and 
behind him, as we know, the beadle, 





CHAPTER V. 
A DRAMATIC SITUATION. 


Ir was gone half past three in the afternoon 
when young Langton stepped briskly out of the 
great warehouse of Ferris and Halkett, buttoning 
his coat across his chest. There was good reason 
that it should be buttoned tightly, because in the 
breast pocket he had a bagful of notes and gold, 
which it was his duty to take to the bank—this 
tolerab'y important trust being, as every one 
knows to be the custom in our mercantile houses, 
confided to the youngest, and therefore the least 
trustworthy, clerks, In his own desk was a book 
in which were entered the numbers of the notes, 
and the amount in gold. The bank was in Lom- 
bard Street, the warehouse of Ferris and Halkett 
in one of the narrow streets which lie between 
Cheapside and the new thoroughfare of Queen 
Victoria Street. There was thus a short walk of 
ten minutes between the office and the bank. 

Will Langton did not look happy on this No 
vember afternoon. Like many an older and 
consequently worse man, he was in debt, and 
being dunned for money which he had not; like 
many an older and more foolish man, he had 
been living in a fool’s paradise, - That Cassandra 
should win the Cambridgeshire Stakes ; Cassan- 
dra, Kugel’s straightest and most trustworthy 
tip; Cassandra, on whom, by Kugel’s advice, he 
had laid, when the odds were twenty to one, the 
last sovereign that was left of Mr. Pomeroy’s al- 
lowance and his sister’s gifts; Cassandra, who 
had been rising steadily day after day till she 
stood at six to one, and backers were plenty at 
the price—had been to him for the last three 
weeks a “moral;” nor did it come home to him 
until that day, the very day of the race, that 
there was just a chance for Cassandra to come in 
somewhere after the first. And all day long he 
had been trying to realize his position in case of 
that disaster actually happening. 

Of course that disaster was bound to happen. 
Did any one ever hear of a single case where a 
bankrupt man rested his hopes upon a prize in a 
lottery, the winning of a horse, the accidental 
determination of a chance in his favor, and of 
that lucky chance turning up? It is certainly 
open to say that no sane man would so ground 
his hopes ; it is also open to say that the line be- 
tween sanity and insanity is a good dea! con- 
fused, and also, if that goes for any thing, that 
there is much humanity in man. 

Will Langton was that bankrupt and that fool. 
The winning of that one horse seemed to him the 
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one thing which stood between him and a most 
unpleasant scrape. Let us not be too hard upon 
him—first, because he was very young, only sev- 
enteen years of age; and secondly, because he was 
the only brother of Lettice. 

Will had been brooding all day long over the 
state of things.’ ¢i'o a seasoned vessel, the mere 
fact of owing more than one can pay, of receiv- 
ing letters which dun for money and remind of 
broken promises, of meeting tradesmen who make 
unpleasant remarks about gentlemen's words of 
honor, and so forth, have no annoying or worry- 
ing effect at all. Quite the reverse. If it were 
not for the little excitement caused by their let- 
ters, rencontres, and remarks given them, and 
the opportunities which they offer to conversa- 
tion, many gentlemen would be hipped in their 
daily life, and at a loss for their daily toil. When 
you are young, it is different. To a boy of sev- 
enteen a debt of five pounds is a bugbear, a let- 
ter from a disappointed creditor is humiliating, 
and a threat of legal proceedings maddens. We 
get used to such things as we grow older. 

No more anxious or miserable boy was in the 
city of London that afternoon than Will Langton. 
Besides the notes and gold which lay safely but- 
toned up im his breast pocket, there was a letter, 
now twelve days old, from the artist who had 
made the very pocket, to the effect that, unless 
within a fortnight Mr. Langton redeemed his 
promises, it would be necessary for him, the too- 
confiding creditor, to seek a personal interview 
with the head of the firm of Ferris and Halkett, 
or, worse still, with Mr. Pomeroy, of Great St. 
Simon Apostle. ’ 

To go to Mr. Halkett—the great Mr. Halkett— 
to inform that magnificent leader among City 
merchants that one of his junior clerks, at a sal- 
ary of forty pounds per annum, owed a trades- 
man ten pounds for garments supplied, would be, 
Will Langton knew, too ridiculous and absurd. 
The man could not even get so far as Mr. Hal- 
kett’s private office; he might certainly tell a 
chief clerk, which would lead to private remon- 
strance, and that was all. On the other hand, 
Will reflected with terror, suppose the man were 
actually, as he threatened, to go to Mr. Pomeroy! 
Suppose he came to say, this revengeful creditor, 
that Mr. Pomeroy’s protégé, to whom he allowed 
forty pounds per annum, the exact amount of his 
salary, spent his evenings—and he could tell Mr. 
Pomeroy so much from his own personal obser- 
vation—at music-halis, smoking pipes, and drink- 
ing gin and water, or at public-house billiard- 
rooms, losing at pool all he could get out of his 
patron and his sister! Suppose this were done, 
what would be the attitude and the action of Mr. 
Pomeroy? Will Langton was actually so young 
that he felt ashamed to think of the truth being 
known, independently of the possible results in 
loss of money, and his sister’s sorrow. 

By this time the race was run, and his fate— 
for every thing at seventeen is full of fate—was 
decided. He looked up and down the streets for 
an Echo boy; none was in sight. But as he 
walked quickly in the direction of Lombard 
Street, steps came running after him, and a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. 

It was his German friend, and at the sight of 
his gloomy face Will knew that the race was 
lost. 

“She must have been got at,” groaned Kugel. 
“Nowhere at ail—not in it—not even placed. 
Oh, if we could only find out how it was done! 
A hundred pounds lost-—cheated out of a hun- 
dred pounds.” 

Will felt sick and faint. 

“Cheer up, young un,” said his adviser; “ the 
game isn’t over yet, though we have lost this 
time. What's a sovereign, after all? That’s all 
you've really lost, though you feel as if it was 
more. It’s worse for me; I feel as if I had lost 
a hundred, I thought that hundred was certain.” 

“It can’t be worse for you than for me. I 
made sure of that twenty, and I’ve got no mon- 
ey, and I sha’n’t have any, except the weekly pay 
—tifteen shillings every Saturday—fer three 
months more. How am I io pay up? And he 
threatens to go to Mr. Pomeroy and tell him what 
sort of a life ’'ve beey leaditte.” 

“What if he dees »” = 

“You don’t know Mr. Pomeroy. If he were to 
find out that I go about with—with—” 

“With me?” 

“Yes, with you and your set, I should hear 
the last of my allowance. And poor Lettice! 
Kugel, you must help me out of the scrape.” 

“Tvs deuced unlucky for both of us. As for 
me, my landlady doesn’t know where my office is, 
and I don’t mean to let her know. I owe for 
three weeks now—rent, and coals, and breakfast. 
Promised to pay up on Saturday. I rather think, 
Langton, my boy, that when she sends up her bill 
on Saturday morning, she will find the bird flown. 
How much do you really want ?” 

“The bill is fifteen pounds five shillings and 
Sixpence. 

“Phew! You must ask for time. It’s your 
only chance.” 

Just then the City clocks struck four. Will 
started. 

“Four o'clock! And now I can’t pay in.” 

“Were you going to the bank? Well, that 
does not matter. You can take it back for to- 
night.” 

It did not greatly matter; only when Will 
went to give back his bag, the clerk who should 
have received it was busy. And when he tried 
again at five, the clerk was gone. So that, when 
he left the office a few minutes later, he had with 
him still the bagful of notes and gold. 

“You can slip out to-morrow at ten and pay it 
in first thing,” said Kugel. 

“Tt is ridiculous,” said that worthy, presently, 
over a glass of gin and bitters—“ it is ridiculous 
to make a fuss over debts. If you can’t pay them, 
say so, and let them do,what they like. A gen- 
tleman wants all the coin he can get for his 
amusements. Hang debts!” 





Certainly Will Langton was in the way of be- 
coming the first gentleman in Europe, for he had 
spent during the last twelve months every far- 
thing in his amusements, if we count his daily 
shilling dinner as an amusement, and I do not 
know what else it was. 

“But if he goes to Mr. Pomeroy, and lets out 
about things—” 

“There will be a row, that’s all. Me will blow 
up and pay up, and you will go on the same as 
before. Come, Langton, have a glass of some- 
thing.” 

Will shook his head. Then he hesitated. 
There was still a shilling in his pocket—enough 
for next day’s dinner. 

“ Devil take to-morrow,” said his friend. 

Then Will Langton took something; and then 
they both smoked a pipe and took something 
more. 

At eight the boy’s cheeks were flushed and his 
speech a little thick. Kugel had been paying for 
a good deal more. 

“How much money have you got in your 
pocket ?” asked Kugel. 

“Two hundred in notes, eighty-five in gold.” 

“ Righty-five in gold,” mused the elder clerk. 
“And the notes; I suppose they’—he pointed 
over his shoulder to an imaginary office—“ they 
know the numbers ?” 

“T took them down. They are in my desk.” 

“ Ah! in your desk. Well, old man, take care 
not to lose that bag. Eighty-five pounds. Eight 
—y—five—pounds! What a flutter we could 
have, you and I together, if we had that money 
to spend! Pay our bills and all. Start us fair 
again. It would be a good joke, wouldn’t it? to 
pretend that you had lost the bag, wouldn’t it? 
Let us see: you might say that it had been pull- 
ed out of your hand as you walked along, eh? 
You were afraid, you know, to tell them till the 
morning. I wonder how that would wash ?” 

He leaned forward to whisper this evil sug- 
gestion. 

“Tell them I lost it?” asked Will. “But I 
haven't lost it!” : 

Which was quite true, because it was in his 
pocket. 

“Let us have another go,” said Kugel, and or- 
dered it. “Don’t you see, my boy, all you've got 
to do is just to pretend that you lost the money 
—carried it in your hand, so; left it accidentally 
on a post. Lord, it’s been done a dozen times— 
and there’s no danger. Come, what do you say?” 

It was unfortunate that the honest German 
had just overdone the temptation of drink. Will 
was past the stage of comprehending the nature 
of the innocent little deceit which the honest 
clerk was suggesting. The “ something” had got 
into his head and was clouding his brain and 
making his tongue thick. That is not an unusu- 
al result with seventeen-year-old lads who make 
beer and tobacco do the duty of afternoon tea. 

Kugel, a seasoned vessel, who drank beer like 
water, and was as sober as when they began, for- 
bore to pursue the subject, and taking the boy 
by the arm, he led him away. 

It was half past eight: the cold air of the Oc- 
tober evening partially restored the lad. The 
rest of that evening—how an hour in a music- 
hall with more beer and pipes and bad air, led 
naturally to an hour or two in a billiard-room with 
more beer, more pipes, and worse air; how Will 
went through the various stages of heavy, sullen 
defianee of his destiny—you can not possibly get 
light-hearted defiance out of adulterated beer— 
of maudlin cheerfulness, of dull stupidity, and of 
final complete and prostrate intoxication—may be 
passed over. When he arrived at the last stage, 
his friend Kugel, who was still perfectly sober, and 
had been dividing all the pools, put him into a 
cab and drove him to his own lodgings. 

These consisted of a single room—the ground- 
floor back of a house in Soho, let off entirely to 
lodgers such as Mr. Kugel, who, for economical 
reasons, preferred one room to two. A young 
Frenchman, who spent his whole days in the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum, had the front- 
room on the ground-floor. In the first floor front 
was a lady who had seen better days. She lived 
by painting photographs. In the back lived an 
elderly man, who was a dresser of shop windows. 
His work was over very early in the day, and in 
the afternoon he used to go out and admire the 
effect, not above taking a wrinkle from the pro- 
duction of other artists in the same line. An 
ephemeral form of art, it is true, but, after all, in 
the eyes of the true artist, what does it matter 
for how short a time he labors? On the second 
floor were an assistant hairdresser and his wife— 
a pair of love-birds cooing in one cage; and at 
the back two young ladies of the stage, who 
clubbed their slender resources and lived in the 
same room. 

Kugel, with the help of the cabman, carried 
the boy into his room and laid him on the bed. 
By this time poor Will Langton was quite gone. 
His eyes were open and he rolled about his head, 
but he could no longer speak. 

Now the two rooms on the ground-floor had, in 
their earlier and more honorable days, been con- 
nected by folding-doors, which were now perma- 
nently closed and locked, so as to insure the 
privacy of either occupant. It so happened that 


the tenant of the front-room, feeling himself un- ° 


able to sleep that night, was sitting up in bed 
smoking a pipe and reading—a most dangerous 
practice, which one would like to see entirely 
confined to foreign climes. At eleven o’clock he 
was startled by the most unusual fact of a cab 
driving up to the house. Who in that place 
could afford to drive in cabs? Not the old lady 
who painted photographs ; not the shop-dresser ; 
not the two young ladies of the stage. The cab 
certainly stopped at the door, and immediately 
afterward the listener heard heavy steps in the 
passage, as if two were carrying something 
heavy, who finally found their way to the room 
behind. Then one man went away, the door was 
shut, and the cab drove off. And then he heard 





a voice—that of his fellow-tenant—in low tones, 
speaking to some one else in a tone of remon- 
strance. This excited his curiosity and his won- 
der, Here was sleeplessness, for once, rewarded. 
He slipped out of bed, put out his candle, and 
applied his eye to the key-hole, gathering a blank- 
et over his shoulders for warmth. 

As he smoked in bed, he had been building in 
a not too fertile brain that Chateau de France, in 
which the dreamer becomes—not a hero of ro- 
mance, not a Monte Cristo of wealth, not a Vic- 
tor Hugo of fiction, but—a successful dramatist. 
To be a dramatist is the dream of every young 
Frenchman of literary tastes; to hang about the- 
atres and try to discover the secret of success, the 
elixir of immortality, is his nightly amusement. 
Young Henri de Rosnay—whose real name was 
Francois Langlois—was one of these dreamers. 
He admired and envied Sardou beyond all men. 
To write such plays; to win such applause; to 
enjoy, in his own lifetime, such glory, was to him 
a thing beyond all posthumous glory, all renown 
among posterity. What -has posterity done for 
me, Henri de Rosnay might have said, that I 
should try to please posterity? Rather let me 
stand upon the boards, when the author is called, 
and receive the plaudits of living men and wom- 
en. No greater rapture, he would have added 
with truth, than to look round on the crowded 
parterre and the stalles d’orchestre ; to see the 
people laugh and cry; to lean back with the glow 
of an approving conscience; to say to myself ipse 
ipsissimus feci ; and when the curtain is dropped 
to go to the front, and bow to those who are sim- 
ple enough to admire, and receive the envious 
congratulations of those who belong to the craft 
and are maddened with jealousy and envy. 

To-night his thoughts had been particularly 
turned in the direction of stage ambition. He 
lacked, he felt, the power of conceiving strong 
situations, but he thought he could fit a situa- 
tion with dialogue, if only that situation could be 
found. 

Might not this be a situation? Midnight: two 
men secretly—he made sure it was secretly— 
bearing a burden into the room behind his own! 
that burden a human being! Man or woman? 

So he stepped out of bed, threw the blanket 
over his shoulders, and peeped—what will not 
man do, incited by natural ambition—through 
the key-hole. 

Then that young Frenchman saw some very 
strange and curious things. 

First, the tenant of the room was not alone; it 
was a human burden. With him was quite a 
young man, lying on the bed. with flushed cheeks 
and half-closed eyes, preathing heavily. A very 
handsome boy, with delicate features and curly 
brown hair. But he was drunk, that was cer- 
tain. What had the other brought him there 
for? Henri de Rosnay thought of strange sto- 
ries which he had read of Paris, Cairo, Naples, 
and Rome, and began to rub his hands with de- 
light. Behold, here were materials for a sweet 
situation: boy drugged; brought home insensi- 
ble to be—murdered, perhaps; robbed, perhaps; 
and he there, the unseen witness. As good as 
any play. As good as any thing he could think 
of, although not entirely original, in the whole 
melodrama of Paris. 

The first thing his fellow-lodger did was not 
altogether in accordance with melodramatic tra- 
dition; it was to pour into a tumbler some com- 
pound, which might, he thought, be another 
drug. At the same time his heart failed him, 
because it was quite clearly another thing alto- 
gether. As a matter of fact, it was gin and wa- 
‘ter; a mixture which, if taken on top of a plenti- 
ful cascade of beer, is more certain than any 
known combination of spirits and water to stupe- 
fy persons already partially intoxicated. He lift- 
ed the boy’s head and put the glass to his lips. 
Young Langton had just strength enough left to 
drink off the contents. Then his head rolled 
round; his eyes closed; he fell into the deep 
sleep of drunkenness, absolute and complete. If 
his sister had only seen him! 

The Frenchman saw them. Now the lad thus 
forced, so to speak, into a profound slumber, the 
respectable Ernst Kugel—whose name, however, 
he did not know—sat down and began to think, 
looking at the sleeper. After a little he drew 
out a penknife and opened it slowly, still gazing 
at his victim. Was he, then, going to murder 
the boy? Henri de Rosnay drew a long breath, 
and began to consider. 

This was a very delicate and difficult juncture. 
To shout and run into the other room might pre- 
vent the murder, and spoil a dramatic situation ; 
to stay where he was and look on might pro- 
duce a splendid tableau, and yet allow a blood- 
thirsty murder. Henri de Rosnay was a kind- 
hearted young fellow, though his love of art 
might seem to override his dislike to manslaugh- 
ter, and it must be owned that for a moment he 
wavered, 

Happily he was spared the necessity of the 
choice. Ernst Kugel, it appeared, had no de- 
sign whatever of murdering the boy. ll he did 
with the knife was to cut, not his victim’s throat, 
but his coat buttons; not to stick the murderous 
weapon into his windpipe, but to gash and cut the 
button-holes. What did he do that for? 

Then M. De Rosnay observed that the boy’s 
coat was tightly buttoned across the chest; so 
that the buttons cut off and the button-holes 
gashed, the coat would have the appearance of 
having been cut open by violence. Then he 
chuckled to himself. 

And he was not at all surprised after this, 
when the respectable Kugel put his hand into 
the inside pocket and drew it out with a bag—a 
bag of coarse sacking, which M. De Rosnay’s 
slight experience told him was made to carry 
money backward and forward between an office 
and a bank. : 

There was a table at the foot of the bed, also 
very fortunately commanded by the key-hole, on 
which the robber, if he was one, quietly poured 





out the contents of the bag. There was a small 
bolster of notes and a quantity of gold. The 
Frenchman saw the man separate the gold into 
little piles of ten pounds each. There were eight 
of them and one smaller pile. Then he saw him 
tie up the gold tightly in a handkerchief, so that 
it made a small and tight rouleau. The notes he 
folded and putin an envelope. He looked about 
him next, as if for a hiding-place. Beside the 
fire-place, after lifting the carpet, he found a loose 
plank—no doubt he knew of it before—one of 
those planks which are taken up when any thing 
goes wrong with the gas. This he took up, and 
deposited in the space below it his stolen goods. 
The Frenchman rubbed his hands—he saw his 
way to a really effective situation. 

All this took time, but at last it was done, 
and the operator began leisurely to undress. The 
Frenchman saw that he covered the boy over 
with a blanket, without femoving any of his 
clothes. In a few minutes M. Kugel was ready 
for bed, and, in fact, went there as quietly and 
naturally as if he had been doing a noble and 
honorable action. Going to bed with calm and 
untroubled mind is too often associated by us 
with the possession of virtue. That, however, is 
an error. Ernst Kugel, after robbing his friend, 
laid his head upon the pillow, and without a 
thought of repentance fell asleep. 

When the man at the key-hole saw the candle 
put out, he removed his eye—which was, in fact, 
of no further use in that position. And then, 
perplexed, but much elated, for here was his situ- 
ation, he went to bed too. 

In the morning he was awakened by voices in 
-the next room, and instantly springing from his 
bed resumed his old position. 

“ Aha!” he said, “now for the next act.” 

Kugel was dressed, and the boy was sitting on 
the edge of the bed, awake and looking dazed. 

“Tt’s a terrible thing,” said the former. “TI 
don’t see any way out of it at all. You would 
leave us last night; nothing would keep you. I 
thought you were sober enough to get home, and 
when I came out, a quarter of an hour later, there 
you were on a curb-stone, sound asleep, with your 
coat open, like that. So I just brought you home 
as you were.” 

Will Langton groaned. As yet he could only 
half understand. Then he pressed his hands to 
his head. 

“T can’t remember any thing about last night 
at all,” he said. “And my head is splitting.” 

“Poor old boy! Never mind. I'll stand by 
you—to the last I will. Look here, Langton. 
They won’t believe at the office that you were 
robbed of that money; nobody would be such a 
fool as to believe that.” 

“Won't believe that I was robbed ?” 

“Most certainly not. There was a similar 
case last year of a fellow pretending to lose mon- 
ey. They charged him with it, and he was tried 
and found guilty. Five years he got.” 

Mr. Kugel forgot to mention that the two cases 
were not exactly similar, because in the former 
case it was clearly proved that the clerk had not 
lost the money at all, but had made use of it. 

Will fell back on the pillow and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“No; what you’ve got to do is this. I will go 
to the office and say nothing about you. You 
will stay here till I come home. The landlady 
shall bring you up some breakfast at twelve. 
You go to sleep again now. At four or five you 
shall have a chop; and you take good care not 
to stir from here till I come home again. And 
that may be latish. Don’t sit up for me, but go 
to bed when you are sleepy. There’s plenty of 
gin in the bottle, and there’s the tobacco. And 
so now, old man, you stay here and be comfort- 
able. Perhaps things will blow over, you know, 
after a bit, and then you can come out and look 
round again.” 

Langton acceded. He was so miserable, so 
ill, that he would have acceded to any thing; and 
at the moment it seemed as if sleep was the one 
thing which he wanted. The misery before’ him, 
bluntly put by his adviser, fell with a dull pain 
upon his racking head, but he was too ill to un- 
derstand. Lying down again, he fell asleep in a 
few moments. 

Kugel covered him with a blanket, went out, 
gave some directions to the landlady, and left the 
house. 

M. De Rosnay, still watching the case with a 
lively interest, hastily pulled on his boots, snatch- 
ed his hat, and stole out after him, following on 
the other side of the street. Mr. Kugel, stout, 
composed, and upright, walked quickly, with the 
business stride of a City clerk; the Frenchman, 
with long legs, clad in black, and lean, spare fig- 
ure, round which was buttoned a long frock-eoat, 
walked behind with uneven steps, swinging his 
arms like a villain in a melodrama. Yet he was 
not the villain; he was only going through the 
mental exercise of faneying himself that villain. 

Through the streets of Soho to Holborn, along 
the stately Holborn to Newgate, from Newgate to 
Cheapside ; then, turning down one of the narrow 
southern streets, the office of Ferris and Halkett. 
There the prey was run down; the sleuth-hound 
watched him enter, and then, going boldly straight 
in after him, called a porter standing at the gate, 
and asked him the name of that gentleman, point- 
ing to the clerk. 

“That is one of our German gentlemen,” said 
the man; “Mr. Kugel, his name is.” 

“Kugel! Ah, I was wrong. Pardon,” said 
the Frenchman, with a strong foreign accent. 
“IT am deceived. I think I used to know him. 
That is not so.” 

He had learned what he wanted to know—the 
name of this man of mysterious habits, and the 
place where he was employed. He retraced his 
steps slowly, thinking. The robber was a clerk 
in a City house, that was ascertained. Good; he 
could run him down whenever he pleased. Next 
for the boy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











